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ae oe In ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, 8 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 


Single numbers, 5 = = | 15 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS May BEGIN AT Any TIME. 

WHEN IT JS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN 
WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—¥or transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time; 74 cent per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CuEcks, Drarts, or 
Post-OFFICE MoNgy ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 
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The Autumn and Winter 
1889—1890 


Finds us prepared with our usual complete stock of Lapis’ 
Fink HaND-SEWED SHOES. 

Our facilities for ordered work at short notice are greater than 
ever betore, insuring promptness and faithfulness in execution. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 915 Spring Garden St. 








PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


*,* As usual at this season, we are looking forward to our 
subscription list for next year. We should like to further in- 
crease it. Will not our subscribers send us any names to whom 
they think sample copies might be profitably furnished ? 

*,* The publication office of the paper is at 921 Arch street, 
(second floor), Phila. Bills are sent from this office, and should 
be paid here. Remittances by mail are at the risk of the sender, 
but may be made entirely safe by use of registered letter or pos- 
tal order. 


*,* We dco not discontinue a paper (except for continued de- 
linquency in payment) without the order of the subscriber. Per- 
sons wishing to “‘ stop ”’ must so notify us. 


*,* We have no agents except Friends’ Book Association, S. 
W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race streets, Phila. 


*,* As a definite number of copiesof the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER aND 
JoURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notice 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is mailed on Fifth day 
and must be sent to press at noon of the preceding. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 
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TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 
Capital and Surplus, $370,000. 
PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 


ou improved lands in North-eastern Texas. 
6% AND 7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS. 
2 - 


In amounts of $1°0 to $1,000; for one, two, three, five, or ten 
years Interest payable at your own bank. 
NORTHERN DIRECTORS 

SAMUEL CONARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ABRAM S. UNDERHILL, New York City. 

R. C. OWEN, Clinton, N. Y. 

Cc. B. BIGLOW, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

F. M. THOMPSON, Greenfield, Mass. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
412 Drexel Building, Philad’a, Pa. 
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THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth & Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, . ° ° ° ° ° $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 264,817.65 
Assets, ° 


° ° ° ° ° ° ° 7,803,722.02 
Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages held in Trust by 
The American Loan and Trust Company of New York, and 
further secured by the The Equitable Mortgage Company. 

This Compete Ste deposited with The American Loan and 
Trust Com any, ts Trustees for the Debenture bolders in this 
country, 3.323 First Mortgage Loans upon improved Farms, ag- 
gregating $8,515.124.87, covering 676.322,65 acres of land with an 
appraised value of $12 426,826 30. From these statistics it is ap- 
parent that the average amount loaned on each Farm is $1,057.81, 
the averaged appraised value is but $18.87 per acre, and that the 


Company has loaned but $5.19 per acre, or 28 per cent. of the ap-_ 


praisal. 

CERTIFICATES.—This Company issues Certificates for large 
or small amounts, bearing 444 per cent. and 5 per cent. interest, 
for periods of not less than three months. 
ull information on application. 


- JUST PUBLISHED 


Doctrines, Testimonies, and Customs of Friends.” 
By JOHN J. CORNELL. 


Price, single copies, 7 cents ; per dozen, 75 cents. 
ALSO A 
“A Concise Statement of the Views and Practices 
of the Society of Friends.” 


By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, single copies, 7 cents; per dozen, 75 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowaAkp M. JEnK1Ns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J. Asn, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 





ExEecuTIvE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa.; Estelle Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. ; Clement 
M. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


O those interested in Home Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Phila. 


Amos HILLBorRN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Par.or, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, Spring Cots, ETO., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


WILLIAM L. ALLEY, 


Dealer and Wholesale Commission Merchant 
Wert Washington Market, near 18h Ave, New York, facing 
Gansevoort Street. iy ON he eS oe 

The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3a When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper. “@a 





STREETS. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 











PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO, CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 
6 PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
amount of the a and the capital of the Company. Oollects Rents. Transacts general Trust 
. Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 
assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD oe R. T. McCARTER, Jz., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 


DIRECTORS: John Yewdall. 
Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. a. Banes, Alan Wood, Jr. 
Charlies Platt, Joseph 8 Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Chas. P Sinnickson 





6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Safe | Clement A. Woodnutt, 


Investments. 


The Guaranteed Mortgages & Debentures | UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


OF THE 


Caen eee renne TRUST ., | 1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


Capital, full paid, $1,000,000. CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


32 years experience. Tenth year of Incorporation. | a 
The securities offered by this company are unsurpassed, and | 


range f $300 to $30,000, and red he most desira- J Y 
a ——<« °  - | wo WM. HEACOCK, ogre 


Philadelphia references: Charles M. Biddle, Director; Rob- 





ert Biddle, T. oe — oui a gg U N D E R EE A K E R 5 


543 Drexel Building. No. 1508 Brown Street, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


W. H. JONES, 


Carriage 
Department, 


LE ST 
Special attention paid to Embalming. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
| 





CARPENTERS AND BUI“LDERS. 
Jopsine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Bt. 2212 Wallace Street. 


1933 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Street, in 
connection with my Agricultura! implement and seed Bazaar, in 
which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 
ey a ee ns, Pleasure Wagons, Buggies and Surries 

a be to furnish -class, reliable work at low 


Pon call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
do so, write for prices, which will be promptly furnished. 
I have slg different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and Best quality COAL ata reasonable price. Now is the time 


very low in price. 7 
a the’ Ge neral Agency fur the Celebrated CORTLAND | * Purchase a supply 
WAGONS and B BUGGIES comprising 40 different kinds. 


See WALL PAPER 


Tailoring. Tailoring. AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


: ; NEW STYLES, perfect, full length. HANDSOME 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable GOLDS, 12c. a'roll. LUSTRES, 6c DAMASKS, i8¢. 


good i HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 35e. Don’t fail to see 
* euch - clothe, ——- and these papers if you are about to purchase. If you 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 


Garments, always on hand. and we will mail sampies, with borders to match. 
109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. | 1206 Market St., + Philadelphia, Pa. 





AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
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TEWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTH, 1889 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 


(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Penna, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1849 Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N.Y - 


(HAPPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 


corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 


from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SaMUEL C. CoLuuns, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


SWARTHMORE PENNA. 





OPENS NINTH MONTH TENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 


WM. H. APPLETON, PH. D., Acting President, 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889-90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 

en miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 
Or CrnTH1 G. Bossier, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 





CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 





— —MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 


“GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Monry To Loan on MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 





No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Fortieth & Lancaster 


OrFices : { ‘Avenue. 


OARDING.—PLEASANT SECOND STORY 


front room and other vacancies. 1202 Mt. Vernon St. Phila. 


RIENDS DESIRING BOARD DURING THE 
week of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. can find a home in 


Friends’ tamily, four blocks from meeting-house. Address 549 
Park Avenue, Baltimore 


‘JOR RENT.— THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE AT 
Swarthmore College. C mpletely furnished ; low rent to 


an acceptable tenant. Magill & Williams, Attorneys-at-law, 22 N 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Rows, SINGLE OR EN SUITE, WITH 
Board, by the day, week, or month. Terms reasonable. 
Locati n central—convenient to public buildings, street car lines, 
and buth de pots. MRS. SAWUEL A. GOVER, 
510 “1” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
43” Late of Waterford, Va. 


ILY M. FOREMAN, 


MILLINER, 


MEDIUM BoNNETs A SPECIALTY. 
150 North Twelfth Street. Philadelphia 











ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILKE.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving familie 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
PURE, 


UNADULTERATED 
MILK AND CREAM. 

Particular attention given to serving families. Also Butter 

and Eggs a specialty. JOSEPH G. TAYLOR & SON, No. 201 

Colorado street, (17th St. and Susquehanna Ave.) 


ASCHALL COTTAGE, 
171 S. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 





Friends’ parlor meeting at 10.30 a m. 
M. F. PASCHALL. 


ANTED.—A KINDERGARTNER, GRAD- 

uate of Madam Kraus, desires a position. Has had two 

years, experience in one of the finest Friends’ Schools. Best 
reference furnished. Address Box 216, Moorestown, N. J 








The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be fownd 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. 3a When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this vaver.“@a 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The undersigned will furnish, upon application, ORDERS, upon 
which may be purchased round trip Tickets at reduced rates upon 
the Pennsylvania system of Railroads, when presented at any 
ticket office east of Pittsburg, and south of Canandaigua, and in- 
cluding New York City, at any time from Tenth month 23d, to 
30tb, inclusive. Orders will also be furnished for tickets upon 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, or its branches. The tickets pur- 
chased upon these orders will be good until Eleventh month 7th. 

Neither road will issue free return passes as heretofore. 

HENRY JANNEY, 
No. 837 N. Eutaw 8t., 
EDWARD STABLER, JR, 
P. O. Box 254, Baltimore, Md. 
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“HE KNOWS.” 


THROUGH all my daily cares there is 
One thought that comfort brings whene’er it 
comes ; 
Tis this, ““God knows.” He knows 
Each struggle that my hard heart makes to twine 
My will to his. Often when night time comes 
My heart is full of tears, because the good 
That seemed, at morn, so easy to be done, 
Has proved so hard ; then, remembering 
That a kind Father is my Judge, I say 
“He knows!” and so I lay me down with trust 
That his good hand will give me needed strength 
To better do his work in coming days. 
—Selected. 


For Friends’ inteiligencer and Journal. 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, 1889. 


Tas was held at Richmond, Indiana. Friends as- 
sembled in the meeting-house on North A street, on 
First-day morning, Ninth month 29. There was a 
large number present, many not being members, and 
all seemed interested and edified by the testimonies 
that were borne. 

We were favored with the company of several 
ministers and other Friends from distant yearly 
meetings, whose messages of Gospel love were very 
acceptable. 

The first speaker began with the words: “ What 
shall I do to be saved?” He inquired, What do we 
mean, what do we desire when we ask this question ? 
Do we mean simply a preservation, a pardon from 
committed sin, to be known only after death? While 
he had no controversy with those who differed from 
him, the truth as it had appeared to him, was entirely 
satisfying for the wants of his soul. He thought our 
desire to the Lord should be, to be saved from the 
commission of sin; and if saved from the commission 
then it follows that we will be saved from the conse- 
quences. We are individually responsible and ac- 
countable for our own sins. If sin be the transgres- 
sion of the law, then it follows that to be saved from 
it, requires only simple obedience to the law. Then, 
obedience is the means of salvation. “But how shall I 
know the law?” This is the vital principle to which 
we asa people feel called upon to bear testimony,— 
revelation, by the divine presence, and through the 
Christ, through the Son of God,—through the Word 
of God, here, and now, that Christ is the Savior of 
men. Not simply Jesus of Nazareth, alone, but the 
spirit that dwelt in him in its fullness. He felt that 
some of the young people were querying as to where 
heaven is. Heaven is where God reigns. It is of far 


more importance for us to enter heaven now than it 
will be hereafter. Unless we make the most of life, 
every day, we miss that which it was intended we 
should enjoy. 

Another Friend alluded to the “many mansions,” 
which he applied very beautifully to the different 
sects ; that even with our diversity of views there 
was still room for us all in the Father’s house, because 
in it there are many mansions. 

Others handed forth tender messages of comfort 
and consolation, and the multitude was fed, and 
many expressed the feeling that it was good to have 
been there. 

On Second-day the meetings for business began, 
and it was thought that love and unity marked our 
gatherings and that we were unusually blessed. 
Never before has so much life and interest been 
manifested by the younger members. There was 
evidence of growth, and the pulse of the meeting 
would not indicate that the Society was “ dying out,” 
or that its field of usefulness was circumscribed. 
There was a deep interest in the living questions of 
the day, and a desire that we might be found about 
“our Father’s business.” 

On Second-day evening the first session of the 
First-day School Annual Association was held. By 
consent of the yearly meeting, Fourth-day afternoon 
was occupied by the second session of the same, and 
the large attendance and interest manifested gave 
cheering assurance of the growing importance of this 
branch of our work. A third session was held on 
Fifth-day evening. There were many points of in- 
terest discussed, but two are thought to be worthy of 
mention. 

If we wish to reach the child we must meet it on 
its own plane of intelligence and lead it up to some- 
thing higher. In insisting upon a child’s attendance 
of meeting we should not demand blind obedience, 
bat give an intelligent reason why he should sacrifice 
his own inclinations and do that which parental love 
requires as productive of his own best welfare. 

In measuring our success we should not be gov- 
erned by whether we have added members to our 
schools or meetings, but trust our Father for results. 
It may be that many seeds planted in the hearts of 
children not in membership with us, will (under His 
blessing) bear fruit in other fields, some forty, some 
sixty, and some an hundred fold. 

A deep exercise covered the meeting on Second- 
day afternoon that Friends should be more diligent 
in placing their literature before the world. Many 
bore testimony to the fact that there was much in- 
quiry as to what are our views and principles. One 
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Friend spoke of the good that could be done if the 
writings, etc., of Friends were more largely circulated. 
She said: “ The women of the land are coming forth, 
and where in all the universe have they had the 
training that we have enjoyed in the Society of 
Friends? I do hope that our light will shine, and 
that our sisters will feel and know that they are a 
power in the land. The world is nearer ready for 
the truth as held by the Society of Friends than it 
ever was before.” 

Earnest counsel was handed forth that in this 
day of many business failures we should be more 
than ever careful to be saving, wherever we can, that 
our debts may be honorably paid, and that we live 
up to the standard we have set for ourselves for up- 
rightness. 

Two dear brothers visited the women’s meeting. 
The young people were encouraged to leave all hin- 
dering things and seek for that which enables them 
to follow in that course of life which will make them 
useful and able to fill with honor every station in 
life. They were exhorted to look higher than to the 
customs of this life, to seek for the treasures that are 
imperishable, for an enlargement of the intellect, to 
develop all the God-given powers that they have for 
good, that they may have their minds stored with 
useful fruits that will make their society eminently 
pleasant and agreeable ; to strive for those treasures 
that will make them truly good, truly useful, true 
help-meets to all those with whom they associate. 
Much comfort and consolation was handed forth to 
the different conditions of mind that were present to 
our edification. It was felt to be a bleased season. 
We were encouraged to take the Master’s yoke upon 
us, for it will be found to be easy, and his burden 
light. 

The great Reaper has been among us and has re- 
moved many dear ones in the past year. Their pre- 
cious memories have brought a solemnizing influence 
over us, and we have remembered their faithfulness, 
their hospitality, their loving kindness, and the con- 
sistency of their lives, and have desired that we might 
be enabled to walk as faithfully in the performance 
of the duties assigned to us. 

A Youth’s Meeting was held on Fourth-day even- 
ing which was felt to be a highly favored season. 

Perhaps there will be no more fitting words in 
which to close these notes than in the following leg- 
acy of love from one of the dear Friends from an- 
other yearly meeting : “ When the angel appeared to 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, and revealed to her great 
and important truths, she treasured them up in her 
heart. So I would call upon you*to treasure up the 
truths you have heard. Preserve them as the‘ words 
of the Lord.” How many waste their substance in 
riotous living! Treasure up the secrets the Father 
has committed to you, and you will know a growth 
in the ever blessed truth. You will rejoice then ever 
more, and in all things you will give thanks.” 





R. 


To the notes furnished us above, we add some de- 
tails furnished by the reportsin the Richmond Daily 
Palladium. Among the speakers on First-day were 


Jobn J. Cornell, Maria Synnosvedt (of Cincinnati), 
Isaac C. Martindale, Rachel Matthews, Abel Mills, 
Isaac Hicks, Phoebe Griffith, and Matilda Underwood. 
The afternoon meeting on that day was held at 3 
p.m. At the close of the morning session William 
Parry announced the death of Elihu Durfee, of 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 

In the business meeting, Second-day, all the rep- 
resentatives were present but one. Two daily ses- 
sions were agreed upon, at 10 a.m.and2p.m. In 
the afternoon, it being the time appointed for the fu- 
neral (at his home) of Elihu Durfee, it was thought 
fit to spend a few minutes in silent meditation out of 
respect to his memory, and brief testimonies to his 
worth were borne by a number of those present. 
Davis Furnas was rechosen clerk (men’s meeting), 
and George R. Thorpe, assistant clerk. The epistles 
from the other six yearly meetings being all read, 
satisfaction was expressed therewith, and a commit- 
tee appointed to draft the epistle of this meeting to 
the others. The memorial of Ann Packer, from 
Miami Quarterly Meeting, was read. Cincinnati 
Monthly Meeting reported that the Deeds for the 
meeting property had been properly recorded. The 
statistical report of the Yearly Meeting was pre- 
sented. It showed as follows: Membership Miami 
Q. M., 565, a decrease of 8; Whitewater Q. M., 1,203, 
a decrease of 16; total 1,768. Aaron G. Gano re- 
gretted to see the decrease in numbers, and urged the 
members to greater efforts. W.C. Starr and Jesse 
Wilson spoke in the same line. John L. Thomas 
thought that much of the apparent decrease in num- 
bers could be accounted for in the fact that*many of 
the members living at a distance from the places of 
worship joined other religious societies. 

At the meeting of the First-day School Associa- 
tion, on Second-day evening, Anna M. Starr acted as 
clerk. Reports were read from the following schools : 
Miami, Fall Creek, North A street, Richmond; Mil- 
ford, Rush Creek, Duck Creek, Maple Grove, New Vi- 
enna, and Westfield. These showed a gratifying in- 
crease in attendance and in the length of the school 
year, most of them now being sustained during the 
entire year. A committee was appointed to draft a 
memorial to the general conference expressing the 
appreciation of this association of the lesson helps 
prepared by that body. 

The queries and their answers were considered 
(in men’s meeting) on Third-day. One school only, 
under the care of Friends, is maintained. The trus- 
tees of the benevolent fund reported an income bal- 
ance of $496.21, which was directed to be divided 
equally between the two quarterly meetings. Both 
of the quarterly meetings sent in reports of the 
names and post-office addresses of the members for 
the new directory, which was contemplated at the 
meeting last year. These lists were referred to a 


committee to compile, arrange, and complete the 
lists, and have 3,000 copies printed. 

At the session of the First-day School Associa- 
tions, Fourth-day afternoon, the following officers 
were appointed for the ensuing year: Clerk, Benja- 
min Rogers; Assistant Clerk, Bertha Hallowell; 
Treasurer, Nixon Gano; and an executive Committee 
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of 22 persons. The increased attendance at the meet- 
ing excited general remark. Many of the members 
were favorably impressed with the idea of having 
the meeting in the afternoon instead of in the even- 
ing, as heretofore. 

Fifth-day morning, (men’s meeting), the minutes 
of the Representative Committee were read. Memo- 
rials of Mary Evans, of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting, 
Fanny Taylor, of Green Plain Monthly Meeting, and 
of Sarah A. E. Hatton, were read and directed to be 
printed. The representative committee reported 
that the sub-committee appointed to examine the 
pamphlet, “ Why I ama Friend,” by John J. Cornell, 
had not completed its work and was continued until 
next year. The committee on Indian affairs re- 
ported very little active work done except corre- 
spondence with the central committee and aiding it 
in securing favorable legislation in the interest of the 
Indians. They reported a visit of the central com- 
mittee to President Harrison and the Secretary of 
the Interior. They found them much interested in 
the efforts of the Friends in behalf of the Indians. 
Fifty dollars were appropriate d for this work. 

The Philanthropic committee made its report, and 
appointments for the service for another year were 
made by both men’s and women’s meeting. It re- 
ported the following sub-committees at work: Tem- 
perance, corrupt literature, prisons and asylums, com- 
pulsory education and arbitration. Of these only 
two had aspecial report. The committee on cor- 
rupt literature reported that they had printed and 
circulated, a pamphlet. “A Warning, to our Girls,” 
which was written by one of its members. They 
also reported the circulation of a petition against the 
sale of cigars, cigarettgs, and tobacco to minors, on 
which was obtained 3,000 signatures. This was sent 
to a member of the last Legislature, and there is rea- 
son to believe that it had an influence in bringing 
about the present law on this subject. The prison 
and asylum committee reported that they had visited 
the Ohio penitentiary at Columbus, the State prison 
for women and the girls’ reform school at Indiana- 
polis, and the orphans’ homes in Wayne, Henry, and 
Madison counties, Indiana. They reported the in- 
stitutions in a much better condition than at their 
last visit, but there is still a great lack of reading mat- 
ter in the orphans’ homes. 

The financial statement of the yearly meeting 
showed a balance of $159.94, and $350 was ordered to 
be raised. The custodian of the records, Benjamin 
Strattan, reported that two new books (Nos. 33 and 
34) had been procured and placed in the safe, No. 
33 being a record of the proceedings of Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting, and No. 34 a burial record. He 
also reported the books in good condition. White- 
water Quarterly Meeting reported seven First-day 
schools within its limits, with 35 teachers and 215 
pupils. Miami Quarterly Meeting reported two 
schools, one of which is sustained through the entire 
year. The First-day School Association was ordered 
to report tothe Yearly Meeting next year. 

The meeting closed on Fifth-day afternoon. 

“ Bear ye one another’s burdens an so fulfill the 
law of Christ.”— Paul. 
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OLD YEARLY MEETING ADVICES. 


Some Advices given forth from time to time by the 
yearly meetings for New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia, held alternately at Burlington and Philadel- 
phia. 

1685. This meeting doth unanimously agree, and 
give as their judgment, that it is not consistent with 
the honor of Truth, for any that makes professions 
thereof, to sell Rum or other Strong Liquors to the 
Indians, because they use them not to moderation, 
but to excess and drunkenness. 

1686. The above advice repeated. 

1687. We give forth this our sense, that the prac- 
tice of selling Rum, or other Strong Liquors to the 
Indians, directly or indirectly, or exchanging Rum or 
other Strong Liquors for any goods or merchandise 
with them, considering the abuse they make of it, is 
a thing contrary to the mind of the Lord, and great 
grief and burden to his people, and a great reflection 
and dishonor to the Truth, so far as any professing 
it are concerned, and for the more effectually pre- 
venting this evil practice as aforesaid, we advise that 
this our Testimony may be entered in every Month- 
ly Meeting Book, and every Friend belonging to the 
said meeting to subscribe the same. 

1719. Advised, that such be dealt with as sell, 
barter, or exchange, directly or indirectly, to the In- 
dians, Rum, Brandy, or other Strong Liquors. It be- 
ing contrary to the care . Friends have always 
had since the settlement of the Countries, that they 
might not contribute to the abuse and hurt those 
poor people receive by drinking thereof, being gener- 
ally incapable of using moderation therein; and to 
avoid giving them occasion of discontent, it is de- 
sired that Friends do not buy or sell Indian Slaves. 

1722. When way was made for our worthy Friends, 
the Proprietors and owners of lands in these Prov- 
inces to make their first settlements, it pleased the 
Almighty God by his over-ruling Providence to in- 
fluence the Native Indians, so as to make them very 
helpful and serviceable to those early settlers, before 
they could raise stocks or provisions to sustain them- 
selves and families. And it being soon observed 
that those People when they got Rum or other Strong 
Liquors, set no bounds to themselves, but were apt to 
be abusive, and sometimes destroyed one another, 
there came a Religious care and concern upon Friends 
both in their meetings and Legislature, to prevent 
those abuses. Nevertheless some people preferring 
their filthy lucre before the common good, continued 
in this evil practice, so that our Yearly Meeting held 
in Philadelphia in the year 1687 testified ‘‘ that the 
practice of selling Rum, or other Strong Liquors to 
the Indians, directly or indirectly, or exchanging 
the same for any goods or merchandise with them 
(considering the abuse they make of it) is a thing 
displeasing to the Lord, a dishonor to Truth, and a 
grief to all good people.” And although the Testi- 
mony hath been since renewed by several yearly 
meetings, it is yet too notorious, that the same hath 
not been duly observed by some persons, and there- 
fore it is become the weighty concern of this Meet- 
ing, earnestly to recommend the said Testimony to 
the strict observance of all Friends, and where any 
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under our profession shall act contrary thereto, let 
them be speedily dealt with, and censured for such 
their evil practice. 

1709. The empires and kingdoms of the earth 
are subject to his Almighty Power; He is the God of 
the spirits of all flesh,and deals with his people 
agreeable to that Wisdom, the depth whereof is to us 
unsearchable: We in these Provinces may say, “ He 
hath, as a gracious and tender Parent, dealt bounti- 
fully with us, even from the days of our fathers. It 
was he who strengthened them to labor through the 
difficulties attending the improvements of a wilder- 
ness, and made way for them in the hearts of the na- 
tives, so that by them they were comforted in times 
of want and distress. It was by the gracious influ- 
ence of his Holy Spirit that they were disposed to 
work righteousness and walk uprightly one towards 
another, and towards tife natives, and in life and con- 
versation to manifest the excellency of the principles 
and doctrines of the Christian religion, and thereby 
they retained their esteem and friendship. Whilst 
they were laboring for the necessaries of life, many 
of them were fervently engaged to promote piety and 
virtue in the earth and educate their children in the 
fear of the Lord. 

1761. It being observed by the last Epistle from 
the Meeting for Sufferings in London, that they ex- 
press their approbation of the proceedings of those 
Friends here, who have been concerned in using 
their endeavors for the establishment of peace with 
the Indians by pacific measures, and warmly recom- 
mend that a Christian regard and notice may be ex- 
tended towards these People, for cultivating a good 
understanding with them, and the confirmation of 
peace on the principles of justice and equity. 

Several suitable observations were now made 
thereupon, to excite Friends individually to a relig- 
ious concern and care in this matter ; more especially, 
as of late some good effects of a remarkable visita- 
tion of Divine Grace has appeared among some of 
those People. 

1763. On due consideration of the request from 
the Western Quarter, it is the solid sense and judg- 
ment of this Meeting, that Friends should not pur- 
chase nor remove to settle such lands as have not 
been fairly and openly first purchased from the In- 
dians by those persons, who are, or may be fully au- 
thorized by the Government to make such pur- 
chases, and that Monthly Meetings should be careful 
to excite their members to the strict observance of 
this advice, and where any remove 80 contrary to the 
advice of their brethren that they should not give 
certificate to such persons, but use their endeavors to 
persuade them to avoid the danger to which they ex- 
pose themselves, and to convince them of the incon- 
sistency of their conduct with our Christian Pro- 
fession. 





him better able to define the line between being in 
the world and being of the world. He ought to have 
a more definite apprehension of duty ; a sharper dis- 
crimination of the principles of conduct; a more 
vivid realization of the constant presence of Christ. 
— Selected. 


A FURTHER DISCUSSION OF RELIGIOUS 
BODIES. 

[We copy what follows from the British Friend (Glasgow) 
for Tenth month. It is a further article in a series which 
has been appearing in that periodical, one of which we 
copied in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Eighth 
month 31, last. In that the writer described his friend 
“ Weston ” as born a Friend, and still much in sympathy 
with the Society, but who, being at a distance from Friends, 
had gone with his wife to the church. It might be well 
for the reader of the present article to recur to the intro- 
ductory paragraphs of the former one, in order to under- 
stand fully the attitude of the speakers in this conversa- 
tion.—Eps. ] 

“Wet, my friend,” said Weston, as we took our 
seats at the tea table, “ what is it to be this evening ? 
Are we to discuss Politics, or Philanthropy, or Social- 
ism, or abstract religious Truth? Or shall we once 
again take up your favorite topic of Quakerism, and 
consider further its possibilities and duties ?” 

“ Our conversations,” said I, “ have hitherto been 
so thoroughly Quakerly in their character, that we 
have not gone in for pre-arrangement, but have tried 
to consider whatever happened to arise, and to say 
the word in season respecting it. It is not a methodi- 
cal or philosophical way perhaps, but it is unconven- 
tional and easy, and we have enjoyed in our free un- 
pretending style some pleasant and useful discussion. 
As to the subjects thou names—Politics, Philan- 
thropy, Socialism, religious Truth—perhaps Quaker- 
ism,—which might to some seem the least compre- 
hensive,—will be found tocover themall. But don’t 
let me press my favorite themes unduly. The world 
is very wide, and grave and deeply interesting ques- 
tions demanding consideration are to be found in 
abundance.” ‘ 

“I dare say,” said Weston, “that whatever we 
take up will be sure to be discussed from ‘a Quaker 
point of view.’ And I don’t know that a fairer 
standpoint can be found. Then, if we get on to 
Quaker politics and methods, I shall be equally 
pleased. You know that although an outsider, I al- 
ways enjoy discussing with you points that bear on 
the welfare of what I can call, with Forster, ‘the 
church of my fathers.” And yet I sometimes 
wonder,—as I note your activity in the cause in many 
ways,—whether you don’t occasionally long for a 
wider arena, where your efforts might lead to greater 
results. Look, for instance, at the opportunities and 
the comprehensiveness of the Church of England ! 
Compared witb a little Society numbering less than 
twenty thousand, is there not something far grander, 
far more energizing, in the idea of a National Church, 
whose history goes back many centuries, and which 
has still such a mighty influence over millions of 
people?” 

“There is something grand indeed,” I said “ in 
the thuuyht of a really Christian nation ;—I mean a 
nation that is Christian in the sense of being united 
in the desire and effort to live its national and inter- 
national life in obedience to the Divine law, and to 
have Christ as its Lawgiver and King. It was, I ex- 


pect, the hope of doing something towards realising 
this grand ideal, that stimulated our Quaker states- 
man, William Penn, in his efforts to carry out in 
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detail that great Christian enterprise with which his 
name is identified. But thou knows as well as I do, 
that a‘ National Church’ as the phrase is ordinarily 
used, is by no means synonymous with a ‘ Christian 
Nation’ Ithink we shall probably also agree that 
the legislative establishment of the one has in many 
respects proved a mighty hindrance to the growth 
and development of the other.” 

“That sounds severe,” said Weston, “though I 
know that a strong case can be made out in that di- 
rection, Still, isn’t it an instance in which Sir Roger 
De Coverley’s famous formula may come in, that 
‘much may be said on both sides?’ I suppose the 
late Bishop of Ripon had ground for his public asser- 
tion, ‘that many Non-conformists freely acknowl- 
edge that the Church of England has been the great 
bulwark of civil and religious liberty ?’” 

“I think thou art poking fun at me,” said I, “ to 
try and rouse my Quaker spirit. I cannot believe 
that the blandishments of thy friends the parsons 
have been really undermining thy inborn hatred of 
priestcraft, or that they have succeeded in throwing 
dust into thy eyes on the question of Church and 
State!” 

“No,” said Weston, “I think I am pretty safe 
there. My friend and neighbor, the clergyman of 
our parish, does not hesitate to say that I am on the 
other hand, making more and more of a Quaker of 
him every year of his life. I have told you how 
broad and liberal he is; how firmly he holds the 
fundamental principle of Quakerism—the direct 


manifestation of God’s loving Spirit in and to every 
man,—as the great central truth of Christianity. I 
dare say I have also told you how zealously and 
prominently he preaches this truth, and how careful 
he is to point out the privileges and responsibilities 
that belong to it; and how he loves to associate this 
Divine Light and influence with the person of the 


risen and living Christ. I should like you to hear 
some of his addresses. You might shut your eyes and 
think you were listening to a cultured Friend of the 
old school, before the popular theology that likes to 
call itself ‘ Evangelical,’ had got such a hold of the 
Friends. Ritual and ceremonial he has but little be- 
lief in, though he of course keeps them up in con- 
formity with the Church custom. I think he holds 
your idea that they present a sort of Picture-book 
view of religion that may be helpful to the unspirit- 
ual. At the same time I know he has his misgivings 
whether the tendency of this Picture-book method is 
not to confirm people in their unspirituality, rather 
than to act as a stepping-stone to something higher. 
As regards my clerical friend’s views about a State 
Church, he has an interesting dream that the out- 
come of all the discussion on the subject will not be 
Dis establishment, but that the funds and machinery 
of the State Charch will be utilized for the benefit of 
the nation in some way which, while truly Christian 
in its spirit, shall be unconnected with theological 
teaching and special religious service. In a word, 
that the clergy of the different parishes of England, 
under the new régime that he dreams of, should not 
be the appointed preachers of doctrinal truth, or the 
representatives of a church, but that they shall de- 


vote themselves, in the name and through the power 
of God, to the service of man. He would abolish all 
theological subscription, and set up, in place of the 
Church, a great national association for doing good,— 
for dealing with those mary moral, intellectual, and 
social questions on which all are agreed, and which 
seem to need a local organizer and guardian in every 
district. The work of religious teaching and codpera- 
tion in higher spiritual service would then be left to 
the various religious communities, including the free 
and untrammelled Anglican Church: and my friend 
believes that the work would be far more effectually 
and healthily done. As regards the scheme itself, I 
call it a dream, it appears to me so impracticable and 
improbable. And yet I regard it as an interesting 
contribution towards the solution of a most perplex- 
ing problem. I hope my friend will some day ela- 
borate the idea in detail, and publish it for considera- 
tion and criticism.” 

“T hope he will,” said Il. “I dare say he will be 
prepared for some rough handling of his scheme, and 
for some hard words as to the tendency of the pro- 
posal. The idea is not altogether new, though it con- 
tains, to me, some novel proposals. When we see 
the plan in print,—worked out in detail,—we shall 
have to discuss it. But now about thy quotation 
from the late Bishop of Ripon. Let us hear it again, 
please.” 

“*T won’t vouch for the exact words,” said Weston, 
“but it is something like this: ‘There are many 
Non-conformists who freely acknowledge that the 
Church of England has been the great bulwark of 
civil and religious liberty !’” 

“T think,” said I, “ that if the well-known Ameri- 
can humorist, Artemus Ward, had made the asser- 
tion, he would have appended it to his words used 
respecting another statement, ‘ This is rote sarkasti- 
kul!’ It seems almost cruel to glorify an Institution 
in this style, for supposed service in a direction in 
which it has so grossly neglected its duty and mis- 
used its opportunities. I suppose the statement 
must have been made long years ago, when the sub- 
ject had not been so thoroughly searched into as is 
now the case. If there are any Non-conformists liv- 
ing who still cherish such a delusion, one would like 
to hear them acknowledge it in public, and watch 
the result. At all events there are plenty of eminent 
Churchmen who bear a different testimony. What 
does the celebrated Dr. Arnold say on this point? I 
have his words here, and they are worth noting by 
all «ho are in danger of being carried away by the 
prestige of a great and venerable institution. He 
says :— 

‘The Church of England clergy have been politically 
a party in the country from Elizabeth’s time downwards, 
and a party opposed to the cause of progress and improve- 
ment.’ 

“ Again he says :— 

‘It will not do for the Church party to identify them- 
selves with the nation, which they are not, nor with civil 
and religious liberty, which they have done their best to 
hinder.’ ” 

“Did Dr. Arnold say that?” said Weston. “TI 
know he was a bold, outspoken man of strong convic- 
tions,—like you, my friend;—but I had forgotten 
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that he had expressed himself so decidedly on the 
shortcomings of the National Church. He was cer- 
tainly a firm believer in the theology of a legislative 
alliance between Church and State.” 

“ Well, I should say,” I replied, ‘‘ that he believed 
—‘ not’ in the alliance—but in the absolute identity 
of Church and State. To his mind the true church of 
the nation meant the whole nation in its religious 
capacity, and concerned about its religious duty. In 
other words, I apprehend he believed that a nation 
which professed to be Christian should shape all its 
actions at home and abroad on Christian principle. 
I think we shall agree with him there; but the 
thought is based on the supposed existence of an 
ideal nation, which is at present nowhere to be 
found, and towards the development of which this 
great and wealthy State Church, with its millions of 
nominal members, has not helped us.” 

“T am afraid this is sadly true,” said Weston, after 
a long pause ; “and although I have not looked into 
the subject as you have, I agree with you that the 
sooner the Episcopal Church of England lays aside 
all claim to predominance, and loyally takes its place 
among the brotherhood of Churches, the sooner it 
will be able effectually to help in the realization of 
its great ideal. I can say so much without necessa- 
rily committing myself to all your sweeping conclu- 
sions about Church and State.” 

“T think,” said I, ‘‘ that in your privileged local- 
ity, and under the mild and charitable rule of thy 
clerical neighbor, you see the working of the State 
Church system under very exceptional circumstances. 
If all were like thy friend, the Liberation Society 
might disband, and we might—after the fashion of 
English people—tolerate even an inconsistent ar- 
rangement, if it could be seen that it was working 
smoothly and doing a great and beneficent work. 
But can we give such a verdict on the past history of 
our Church establishment ? ” 

* Well, I admit,” said Weston, “that there has 
been, and probably is,a deal of human nature, and 
not a little of the worldly spirit, in the State Church, 
if that is what you mean.” 

“Ah, but it is not only that,” said I. “ Human 
nature and human infirmities we are bound to be 
patient with, since we are all so subject to them. 
But it seems to me that the tendency of the system 
has been demonstrated,—through all those centuries 
to which thou appealed,—to be antagonistic to free- 
dom, and to be unhelpful to the growth of spiritual- 
ity, and of loyalty to conscience. I have only quoted 
one Churchman to support my case, but it is not 
from lack of such witnesses. Just note what Lord 
Macaulay—who was a Churchman, though with 
Quaker blood in him—has to say on the point to 
which we first referred. He says: 


‘The Church of England was for more than a hundred 
and fifty years the servile handmaid of Monarchy, the 
steady enemy of public liberty. The divine right of kings 
and the duty of passively obeying all their commands, 
were her favorite tenets. She held those doctrines firmly 
through times of oppression, persecution, and licentious- 
ness; while law was trampled down; while judgment 
was perverted ; while the people were eaten as though 


they were bread. Once, and but once—for a moment, and 
but for a moment—when her own dignity and property were 
touched, she forgot to practice the submission she had 
taught.’ 

“ Another celebrated writer, also a Churchman, 
says: 

‘ Anglicanism was from the beginning at once the most 
servile and most efficient agent of Tyranny. No other 
Church so uniformiy betrayed and trampled on the liber- 
ties of her country. In all those fiery trials through 
which English liberty has passed since the Reformation, she 
invariably cast her influence into the scale of Tyranny.’ ” 

“ But, my friend,” said Weston, “all that is cen- 
turies ago! Why revive these ancient grievances ? 
Let the dead past bury its dead.” 

“ By all means,” said I; “ but we must not ignore 
the teachings and warnings of the dead past. Especi- 
ally,” I added, slyly, “ when it tells us of the doings 
of a Church whose history goes back so many cen- 
turies, and which is said to have been the great bul- 
wark of our liberties! ” 

“ Now, don’t be unmerciful, Clio! For, I can as- 
sure you,I am in a very teachable mood. I freely 
admit that the history of the past, even as regards 
the Church of England, is a very dark and deplorable 
story. But is this not true of other national institu- 
tions? Our Courts of Justice and our Parliaments 
for instance, have in past days perpetrated or con- 
nived at many very shameful things; and yet we 
hold them to be invaluable institutions. I suppose I 
may call them, at all events, ‘the bulwarks of our 
liberties,’ without incurring the risk of your pleasant 
sarcasm |” 

“ Certainly,” I said, “they can fairly be called bul- 
warks ; but in order to make them so, they had to 
be reformed almost from top to bottom ; and this we 
shall have to do with the State Church. The need 
of some great reform in that direction will, I think, 
be made still more apparent, if we recall the doings 
of more recent times. Thou speaks of these short- 
comings as being ‘ centuries ago!’ I wish they were 
only to be found centuries ago. As an indication of 
the continued adverse influence of the State Church 
in more recent periods, let us just recall the story of 
the last hundred years or so. During that time, I 
believe it may be said, that the State clergy have 
hardly ever as a body been on the side of true pro- 
gress and freedom and peace. In the war against 
our American Colonies at the end of last century,— 
in the struggles against the Slave Trade and Slavery, 
—in the protracted efforts to ameliorate our Criminal 
Code,—in the great movement for Parliamentary Re- 
form,—in the Free Trade movement,—in the Peace 
movement,—the vast majority of the bishops and 
clergy have been on the wrong side, and have used 
their great influence to frustrate and hinder true 
progress.” 

“Of course, you make an exception under the 
head of National Education,” said Weston. “There 
surely the Church has mightily helped the cause of 
progress.” 

“Well, even there,” said I, “the facts will be 
found to tell against the public spirit of the Clergy. 
Lord Russell says that the Clergy were generally op- 
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posed to the education of the poor ; but, finding that 
the efforts of Dissenters were succeeding in this di- 
rection, they set up a Church society, which they 
still jealously work in the interests of their own sect. 
Altogether, the history of the State Church is a most 
humiliating story ; and it is evident that for the en- 
lightenment and guidance of the people in dealing 
with this institution, we need the continued efforts of 
the Society for the Liberation of Religion from State 
patronage and control.” CuIo. 


INDIVIDUAL ACTION. 


In this quiet hour, in which we may free ourselves 
from all sense of hurry and pressure, and consciously 
bring into the presence of the Most High our deepest 
needs and our hightst hopes, I would direct your 
thought to a very practical, and also a very personal 
theme. When, less than a month ago, you said fare- 
well to those nearest and dearest to you and turned 
you faces Swarthmore-ward, doubtless the thought 
that was uppermost in your minds, was what you 
should get, what you should add to your possessions, 
within these walls. You came as miners, seeking 
treasures. A part of you had learned already the re- 
sources of these mines, many were strangers ; but all 
came hoping and believing that the year spent here 
would send you home richer and greater than when 
you came. Before vou lay the locked treasures of 
language ; the marvels of science ; the laws of mathe- 
mathics; the riches of literature—all this wealth of 
opportunity only waiting to be appropriated. And 
this was the thought, too, in the minds of father and 
mother when they came to the great sacrifice of sep- 
aration, and perhaps to the added sacrifice of per- 
sonal comfort and ease, when they chose a year of 
stinted expenditures for themselves it may be, that 
your wants might be fully met. This thought, of 
what you should get, was by right the first thought 
in your minds, and in the minds of your parents. 
But there is another thought which I would most 
earnestly press home to you to-day—the thought of 
what you are to give in this closely associated life of 
our littlecommunity. In the sheltered life of home, 
where father and mother are like protecting walls, 
and sheltering wings to their precious children, the 
individual life is merged in the life of the household ; 
but college life is of necessity different. Closely as 
we are associated, in private-room, in class-room, in 
dining-hall or parlor, there can be no merging of the 
individual life here ; each member of our community 
stands out, as do the treesof a forest, with an indi- 
viduality all hisown. To many of you this is a very 
great change. At home, father and mother were 
largely responsible for the tone of your life; at col- 
lege you yourself strike the key-note of your own life,to 
be a note of harmony or discord in our associated-life. 
A new responsibility is upon you. I would not op- 
press you with this thought; but I would awaken 
you to it, and I purposely address myself to each in- 
dividual student. Whatever may be the outcome to 
yourself, of this year at Swarthmore, the thought 
which I would press home upon you in this hour is 


Read to the students at Swarthmore College, Tenth month 
6th, by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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this—that your presence in this community will in- 
evitably impress itself for good or ill upon one, or 
few, or many of those who come into relations with 
you. To-day, at the outset of the year, I would 
awaken you to a realization of the fact that when the 
year comes to its close you will have unconsciously 
done a work that, like an accusing angel, will pursue 
you and rise up against you all the rest of your lives ; 
or, like anangel of-comfort, will go with you winning 
for you perpetual benediction. For human souls are 
very sensitive; are like the sensitive plate of the 
photographer, taking and holding in greater or lesser 
degree the standards and motives of those about 
them. It comes tothis: if you are careless and in- 
different in you work, it is not your own work only 
that suffers, it becomes a weak place in our associ- 
ate life, in the wall about our Jerusalem. Your 
faulty work wrongs your neighbor. Have you no 
fine sense of honor to direct your conduct? Do you 
allow yourself to call black white? Does your 
standard of honor satisfy itself with secret, undiscoy- 
ered misdemeanor? Do you live a double life, with 
a fair exterior that covers but does not conceal an 
unsound soul? Then, alas! you become a plague- 
spot among us, lowering the standard of other souls, 
depreciating the sense of honor of those who find 
themselves, accidentally it may be, placed near you. 
Believe me, young people, it is a very grievous thing, 
if at the close of the year, you have left upon other 
souls the impress of your own unfaithfulness, or dis- 
honor, or impurity of soul. This is the new respon- 
sibility that is upon you. 

But, if it is a grievous thing to lower the stan- 
dards of others, to weaken their hold upon right and 
virtue, think now, of the glorious thing it is to be- 
come the inspiration of others ; to be strength to the 
weak ; to be sight to those who having eyes, see not; 
to lead the way upward toward all great, good things! 
If responsibility is upon you, so is a blessed privil- 
ege yours. A few men and women among us have 
been set apart to direct your work ; to be anchors to 
your lives here; to be a controlling power among 
you; to check, if need be, what Longfellow calls the 
“sublime audacity of youth ;” to give you such light 
as you will accept from our longer and more varied 
experience. Special privileges are ours it is true, 
from age and position ; but you, young people, are 
our peers in the privilege of establishing among us 
the highest standards of faithfulness and honor and 
purity. One girl may minister to another girl, asthe 
mature woman could not; one young man may be to 
another youth in some extremity what the mature 
man could not be. This, then, is the blessed privil- 
ege of each student so to live his own life that 
when the year closes he has left the impress of him- 
self upon his companions, in the noblest standards 
of thought and conduct. 

“ Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friend.” This supreme sacrifice 
is not often demanded at our hands. But the su- 
preme privilege is always ours—to live our life for our 
friend. What gratitude do we feel to him, who from 
hour to hour, calls out from us in response to his own 
greatness of soul all that is best and sweetest in our 
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own. Earthly possessions may be few and scant, but 
no poverty can shadow life thus enriched. Maya 
realization of this blessed truth come to each one of 
you, from the least unto the greatest, now at the 
outset of the year, that its close may be bright with 
the happiest achievements. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

WueEn Solomon uttered his wise truism,“ He that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city,” 
he struck the key-note of instruction that was pre- 
sumably sadly needed then, though perhaps but lit- 
tle comprehended, Years of enlightenment have 
since passed, yet it is still, and will ever be, an in- 
struction of which we should take fast hold and 
make it so permeate the atmosphere of our homes, 
our schools, our business, and our pleasure that it 
cannot but become aconstituent part of character. 
And never can we let go till we have so nearly 
reached the end of time here that we are inwardly 
conscious of the fulfillment of the promise given in 
Revelation to him that overcometh, “I will make 
him a pillar in the temple of my God.” 

How these promises “to him that overcometh ” 
ring out bold and clear, and give courage to all who 
read them with intent to profit by them! To how 
many self-governed men and women in the past have 
they been as beacon lights leading them on to the 
conquest of all that within themselves which was op- 
posed to the spirit of God! And shall we not so use 
them for our advancement now? Our need is yet 
Every day’s proceedings in both public 
and private life reveal the weaknesses of humanity 


very great. 
in the line of self-government. Individually, he who 
controls not himself and keeps not every faculty he 
possesses under the regulation of true wisdom—and 
this is a gift to be earnestly sought of God—loses not 
only the respect of others but eventually his own, 
Untold have 
been the martyrdoms suffered because of this weak- 
ness in our dearest friends, or those linked to us by 


and life becomes a burden and a care. 


ties of kindred, and atonements beyond measure 
have been offered both by love and friendship to 
save dear ones from the direful effects of the lack of 
self-government in some one or another form. 





Collectively, it is still the same. When in an as- 
semblage of people for some common good, this want 
of control over one’s actions or utterances permits 
the jarring notes of discord to fall as fire brands, how 
sad the result! For this just causes have been lost, 
reforms retarded, and all because a few people have 
not reformed or self-governed themselves; the sad- 
dest part of all being it might have been otherwise. 
We are very sure there would be great gain in this 
regard if there was greater care bestowed to train 
the children in a knowledge of, and reverence for, 
these ancient axioms, that leave no doubt as to their 
meaning: that it is the selfish spirit in man that is to 
be subdued. This instruction is developed all along 
the lines, from Solomon to the sublime teachings of 
Jesus and the evangelists, that unless a man governs 
or controls himself he will lose that which to him is 
of most worth—his own soul. Shall we not then 
diligently teach this from the very beginning, in 
terse and comprehensive language at first, then in 
the more figurative and practical words of the New 
Testament, till all can endorse as his own rule of 
practice these words of a modern evangelist: “ Let 
him that would move the world move first himself. 
He that would do good to men begins with what 
tools God gives him, and gets more as the world gets 
on. It asks neither wealth nor fame, to live outa 
noble life. Make thy light thy life ; thy thought, ac- 
tion ; others will come round. ‘Thou askest a place 
to stand on hereafter and move the world. Take it 
where thou standest, and begin now. So the work 
shall go forward. Reform thy little self, and thou 
hast begun te reform the world. The first 
duty that God demands of men is that they be faith- 
ful, each man to his own nature, and each woman to 
hers, to respect it, to discipline it to its proper man- 
ner, and to use it in well-proportioned life. If I fail 
in that, I fail in everything besides. Gain what else 
I may, the gain is of small consequence; I have lost 
my own soul.” 


A Frienp in Iowa, in a private letter to one of the 
editors, says of [Illinois Yearly Meeting: ‘‘ The meet- 
ing, upon the whole, was as large, or larger, as to 
members, than for the past two or three years. 
Among those present were Isaiah Lightner, of Genoa, 
and Moses and Margaret Brinton, of Lincoln, whose 
attendance added interest to the meeting, inasmuch 
as Isaiah was there specially to ask for the establish- 
ment of a Half-Yearly Meeting in Nebraska, to be 
held alternately at Lincoln and Genoa; at the former 
in Second month and the latter in Eighth month. 
The Yearly Meeting granted the request, and ap- 
pointed a large committee to attend the opening, 
at Lincoln, in Second month.” 








“ Wuers the Spirit of the Lord is, there is iber- 
ty.”—Paul. 








BALLINGER—MOON.—Tenth month 10th, 1889, under 
the care of Alexandria Monthly Meeting, Virginia, David 
Walton Ballinger, son of John and Rebecca Ballinger, and 
Jessie F. Moon, daughter of the late Henry B. and Martha 
D. Moon, all of Fairfax county, Virginia. 

DuVALL—HULL.—Ninth month 2lst, 1589, Charles E. 
Du Vall to Mary Ella Hull, daughter of James C. and Caro- 
line E. Hull, all of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WORRELL—OGDEN .—Ninth month 26th, 1889, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Ogden Station, Pa., Mary 
L., daughter of John C. and Emily H. T. Ogden, to George 
P. Worrell. ; 


DEATHS. 


At the 
Philadelphia, on the evening of 


CHANDLEE. residence of her nephew, 2224 
Wallace street, Tenth 
month 9th, 1589, Hannah R. Chandlee, wife of the late 
George Chandlee, aged 92 years: a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

In former years she frequently spoke in our religious 
meetings. Her prominent virtue was her benevolence and 
her consideration for the necessities of the poor, having 
The 
patience with which she bore her long illness was remark- 
able. R. 

COCK.—Departed this life at his home at Great Neck, 
L. 1, on Seventh-day, the 24th of Eighth 


after a very short illness, George Embree Cock. 


been for many years a welcome visitor among them. 


month, 1889, 

He was an earnest and consistent member of the Society 

of Friends. His loss is deeply felt, not only by the imme- 

diate members of his family, but by a large eircle of friends. 
B. H. 

A friend sends an additional notice, from which we ex- 
tract as follows : 

“In reflecting upon the loss our neighborhood has just 
sustained, in being called upon to part with our valued 
friend and neighbor, George Embree Cock, these words of 
a familiar author came to our mind: ‘I remember two or 
three men who were greater than what they seemed ; for 


they had such a sense of this earth as a broad stepping- 
stone to Heaven that they could not scuffle on it for place, 
or strive.’ 


He was most quiet and unostentatious ; domes- 


tic in his tastes and habits; strong in principle, and de- 
voted, with an unremitting attention and industry, through 
a long course of years, to the varied duties of his calling. 
Those traits that were known best in the privacy of domes- 
tic life made him a strength and a comfort there, and won 
the affection and respect of all who knew him in its sacred 
retirement. Every day his loss will be 
deeply felt by those who knew him best. 


more and more 
May the example 
our friend has set before us be a blessing to us all, and help 
us in our daily walk and conversation to be as unselfish, 
considerate, and consistently kind as he was.” 

DURFEE.—At his home on the 28th of Ninth month, 
1889, Elihu Durfee, in his 84th year, an approved minister 
of Richland Monthly Meeting, Hoopeston, [lL 

His sickness was pronounced to be “ water on the brain.” 
For five months he had been thus afflicted, unable the most 
of this time to attend our meetings. He leaves a tender, 
faithful companion, 81 years of age, with whom he had 
lived for nearly 52 years. Although so many months have 
passed by since he mingled frequently with his friends, it is 
with difficulty. that they realize he has passed from our 
midst forever. It has been the privilege of the writer for 
many years to have his almost daily association in either so- 
cial or religious converse ; and in this indeed it seemed like 
being in the company of one whose presence was a refresh- 
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ing stimulant to the mind for renewed efforts toward a 
higher life. C. A. L. 

RUSSELL.—At the residence of her son-in-law, T. El- 
wood Griest, in Unionville, Centre county, Pa., on the 
morning of Tenth month 12th, 1889, after a lingering ill- 
ness, Amanda M., wife of Abel N. Russell, formerly of 
Adams county, Pa., in her 76th year. 

SCOTT.—At Waterford, Loudoun county, Va., on the 
4th inst., Jacob Scott, aged nearly 85 years. He was a 
birthright member of Fairfax Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
has always resided here, and was a regular attendant of the 
meeting. dis Bs ee 

SMITH.—At Woodbury, N. J., Tenth month 5th, 1889, 
Mary L., wife of Thomas Parry Smith, aged 51 years. - In- 
terment at Horsham, Pa., from the residence of Dr. Jervis 
S. Smith. 

WHARTON. 
son of- Ernest C. 
days. 


Tenth month Sth, 1889, Ernest C., only 
and Julia Wharton, aged 11 years and 26 
Interment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 


ELIHU DURFEE. 

Elihu Durfee was born in Palmyra, N. J., 
Third month, 1806; 
death opened the door into the eternal world. 

Friends’ Universalist 
ehurch was kindly offered and well filled with citizens of 


the 27th of 
he was 83 years and 6 months old when 
meeting-house being small the 
all denominations, on the 30th of Ninth month, during the 
time for the funeral services, which were held in accord- 
A number of relatives 
and acquaintances from a distance were also present, and 
tributes of affection and ministry were offered by Edward 


ance with the usages of our Society. 


Coale and others. 

One has thus passed out of this life who had rendered 
large and valued service to the Society and the truths it 
represents, both through personal influence and a ministry 
unusually strong in character and broad in its sympathy 
and charity. Genial in disposition, interested in whatever 
planted the 
seeds of good-will and right thought in many who never 


affected the happiness of his fellow-man, he 


sat under his ministry. 

Coming, I think, in the year 1869, as a visiting minister 
from Genesee Yearly Meeting to Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
his presence and power were closely felt in what was 
thought to be a critical time in its history, and for good in 
an unusual degree; wise in judgment and language, con- 
ciliating in manner, he enabled the new life then re- 
cently aroused in that meeting to move forward with re- 
newed hopefulness in aggressive Christian action, under a 
spirit of love and peace, without calling out any unpleasant 
antagonism upon the part of the more conservative mem- 
bers. This impulse to more influential action in the affairs 
of the nation and its people is yet felt wherever his pres- 
ence and labors were known among us. Soon after this 
visit of Gospel love, he removed with his wife and daugh- 
ter to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he was an active and valued 
member of the local meeting until his removal in 1876 or ’8 
to Chicago. Here, as elsewhere, he was beloved as a min- 
ister and a friend, and it was with regret that we saw him 
leave in 1878 for his new home in Hoopeston, Illinois, 
where he resided until his death. As a member of Lllinois 
Yearly Meeting he aided materially in developing its life 
and guiding its work during the years of his active service 
within its limits. For several years his health has been 
failing, and some months since softening of the brain took 
place, preventing him from recognizing friends or using 
language understandingly, yet in his attendance at meeting 
I was told it was not uncommon for him to rise and speak 
for several minutes with clearness, force, and general ac- 
ceptance. a. 0. ¥. 

Chicago, Iil., Tenth month 7. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 40. 
TENTH MONTH 277TH, 1889. 
SIN, FORGIVENESS, AND PEACE. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—I said, I will confess my transgressions unto 
the Lord ; and thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.—Psalm 82: 5. 


ReaD Psalm 82: 1-11. 
Tuoven David is cited as “a man after God’s own 
heart,” he was often led astray through bis strong 
emotional nature, and the enjoyment he found in the 
pleasures and excitements of earthly things, which, 
when kept under proper restraint and in subordina- 
tion to the higher life, were intended for our good. 

We find him at the very zenith of his power, sur- 
rounded as were the monarchs of the east with a 
retinue of favorites, who gave themselves unreserv- 
edly, or were chosen without the liberty of refusal, 
to minister to his desires or serve his ambition. 
With all this throng about him, he entertains a pas- 
sion which even the low state of public morals at that 
time counted a crime, and Nathan is sent to reprove 
the king. No language can be more touching and 
appropriate than the parable the prophet uses to 
bring him to realize the great wrong he has commit- 
ted, and it is not until Nathan, in the freedom that 
his sacred office guarantees, exclaims, “ Thou art the 
man,” that David becomes conscious he is the trans- 
gressor against whom his own indignation is raised. 
(2 Samuel 12.) The Psalm that forms the basis of our 
lesson is a rehearsal of the penitence, confession, and 
prayer for forgiveness for the great wrong he had 
committed. 

Blessed is he whose sin is forgiven. This condition is 
only attained when we become sensible of our sin 
and make confession. The blessing realized through 
obedience to the Divine Will, is the privilege of him 
to whom no iniquity is imputed,—who needeth no 
repentance. 

When I kept silence, etc. This is evidence that the 
wrong he had committed was disturbing David's 
conscience. He was as one in torture; peace had 
departed, and left him a prey to fear and gloomy 
forebodings. 

I said I will confess, etc. This is the only resource 
for the transgressor; as long as he cherishes the 
spirit that led to the wrong act, so long must the fear 
of Divine rebuke disturb his mind, and add to his 
unhappiness. Instances are not wanting in our own 
time, of men, in secret, committing grievous sins, 
which have so preyed upon their minds that they 
have been obliged to give themselves up, to undergo 
the punishment the law inflicts, and have found 
peace in sodoing. Thus the Divine monitor in every 
breast reproves for sin, and well is it for all who have 
yielded to “ the sin that so easily besets,” to submit, 
as did David, to the reproofs of instruction. 





One of the religious principles of the Society of 
Friends is that no human being is born sinful. 
While God has freely placed before us all the needed 
knowledge to preserve us in this state of innocency 
and purity, he yet leaves us free to choose, whether 
we will obey or disobey the revelations made by the 
Inner Light to our spiritual natures, for we sin when 
we act contrary to the intimations of the Divine 


Spirit, and fall short of the fulfillment of duties that 
we know we ought to perform. “If we confess our 
sins, God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins.’” 
By again choosing to be obedient to the revelations 
of God’s will, which God in his love does not with- 
draw from us even while disobedient, the only differ- 
ence being its effect upon us, making us unhappy 
when disobedient, and happy when obedient—by 
sincere repentance, manifested by forsaking the 
wrong, and striving to walk in the right, we will 
know of that inward peace and satisfaction by which 
we are fully assured that Divine forgiveness follows 
such method of atonement. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The Psalm that forms the subject of our study, 
also the 5ist Psalm were written by David after the 
commission of his great sin against Uriah, one of the 
faithful commanders in the army of Israel. They 
show that before Nathan, the prophet, under the lib- 
erty which his prophetic office gave him, had charged 
David with the double crime of which he was guilty, 
the consciousness of his great iniquity had so dis- 
turbed his peace that he was prepared to make con- 
fession of the sin and ask the forgiveness of God, 
whose laws he had violated,—laws for which the pen- 
alty was death. 

The enormity of his crime appears all the greater 
from the fact that it was his duty as the king, not 
only to yield obedience to the laws under which the 
theocracy was established, but to see that the whole 
nation lived in obedience thereto, and herein the 
great heinousness of his guilt was manifested. 
While the kings and rulers of other nations were, by 
the absoluteness of their power, free to possess them- 
selves of every desire of the heart with no regard to 
what wrong a subject might suffer in the gratification 
of the desire, it was not so with the monarchs of Is- 
rael. Their form of government, though recognizing 
the “ divine right ” of kings, gave certain rights to the 
subject, and preserved inviolate the family relation. 
The laws that now hold society together and protect 
the weak and those who have no power in them- 
selves, have their origin in the code upon which the 
nationality of Israel was established and the rights 
of its subjects guaranteed. 

These psalms of David’s, written under circum- 
stances so humiliating and heart-searching, have 
never been surpassed for pathos and deep contrition ; 
they have been the medium for countless other re- 
pentant sinners to express the anguish of soul their 
iniquity has cost them. “ Against thee, thee only 
have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight,” is 
still the confession that has to be made by those who 
yield to the allurements of sin, before the peace and 
restoring mercy of the Heavenly Fatber can be real- 
ized. We may all join with the royal penitent when 
he petitions, “ Create in me aclean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me. Cast me not away 
from thy presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit from 
me. Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation, and 
uphold me with thy free spirit. Then will I teach 
transgressors thy ways; and sinners shall be con- 
verted unto thee.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

A VISIT IN NORTHERN NEW JERSEY. 
First-pay morning the 6th inst. was wet and inan- 
spicious, and as the hours wore on we were in doubt 
whether our friend, who had kindly offered to take 
us to Orange meeting, would not think it too stormy 
to venture out; but in due time the carriage was at 
the door and a drive of half an hour, which, under 
fairer skies would have been charming, brought us to 
the building in which the meetingis held. Itis cen- 
trally located on the main business thoroughfare of 
Orange, and the meeting convenes at lla.m. We 
had attended it several years before, when the mem- 
bership was larger ; now, it is so small as to make its 
future very uncertain. 

We arrived in good time; one and another com- 
ing in, increased the number to fourteen, equally di- 
vided as to sex, which has often been noted as 
scarcely ever the case in other than Friends’ meet- 
ings. The room is small and is furnished with 
chairs and a platform for ministry and the officers of 
the meeting. 

A sweet feeling of reverent quiet covered the 
little company, under which the ministry of “ the 
word ” was handed forth in obedience to manifested 
duty. The message claimed the earnest attention of 
the audience, who usually sit the bour in silence, ex- 
cept when the Visiting Committee from New York 
or a Friend traveling in the ministry passes that 
way. It was cause for thankfulness that way had 
been made for us to mingle with this little band of 
Oar Father’s children, who so gratefully appreciate 
these visits of ministers and others interested in 
their welfare. The meeting is easy of access, street 
railway cars passing the door at frequent intervals. 
Orange is a place of growing importance, and being 
only a short distance from Bloomfield or from Mont 
Clair, where Friends reside, there appears no reason 
why a flourishing meeting might’ not be maintained 
there. One strong element to add to its interest 
would be a First-day School, if only one or two earn- 
est workers in that department of Christian labor 
would settle among them. Other denominations are 
more active than ourselves in entering new fields of 
Christian endeavor, and it is often done through the 
Sunday School. Here at Glen Ridge, where we are 
sojourning, the Congregationalists are building a nice 
edifice on the main street. They began their effort 
by holding meetings in the waiting-room of the rail- 
road station which is only a short distance from the 
location they have selected. On Seventh-day even- 
ing after the last train has passed, the seats are ar- 
ranged for the First-day morning, and the organ, 
which occupies a recess, is uncovered and placed in 
position, and as no travel is allowed on First-day the 
church has entire possession. The same zeal and 
earnestness on our part would in many places where 
“the two or three” of our profession reside, gather 
these into little centres of religious union, that might 
be made a blessing not only to the few but to the 
neighborhood where they might be located. 

Glen Ridge is properly a suburb of Mont Clair, 
but is rapidly improving ; pleasant cottages are going 
up right in the edge of the woods, the chestnuts 


dropping into some of the yards. The roads are un- 
dergoing the process of grading, and it has not long to 
wait until the place will have an individuality of its 
own. Its station is less than a mile from Mont Clair 
and about the same distance from Bloomfield. 

The cottages are occupied mostly by the families 
of men who are in business in‘ New York. Trains 
are numerous, accommodating the early as well us the 
later passengers, the time about an hour from the 
centre of business in the city to the station here. 
The locality is high, and cannot be other than ex- 
tremely healthy. Grocers’ and butchers’ wagons are 
daily at the doors to take orders, which are filled 
with promptness. It is fast becoming a favorite 
place of residence for families with young children, 
who prefer the freedom of a suburban home. 

On Fifth-day, the 10th, we take the train for Ho- 
boken, crossing to Barclay street ferry, New York, 
on our way to attend Brooklyn mid-week meeting. 
We take the cars over the Brooklyn bridge, and at 
the terminus enter a street railway car, which brings 
us very near the meeting-house. The early morning 
was rainy, but the skies cleared and we had a de- 
lightful day. We went early and had a little time 
to look into the school-rooms, which occupy the 
basement of the meeting-house. The school is large, 
more pupils offering than can be accommodated. It 
has three departments, primary, intermediate, and 
academic, and is under the supervision of a board of 
trustees, eighteen in number and of both sexes. At- 
tendance of meeting is voluntary on the part of the 
pupils ; five only were present on this occasion. It 
would have been very pleasant to look into the bright 
face of every child on the premises, and there was 
ample seating room forall. We in Philadelphia are 
accustomed to having all the children with us when 
we meet in the middle of the week, and we regard 
the hour thus spent as so important in the training 
of the scholars that it is made one of the conditions 
of entering pupils in the schools. 

As the meeting settled into reverent quiet the 
query of the prophet, “Is it well with the child?” 
came livingly before my mind, and pressed for ut- 
terance. The relation of the church to its children 
was presented. As in the family the chief concern 
of the parents is for the welfare of the children, so in 
the church, if the children were cared for, and lov- 
ingly, tenderly watched over, there was hopeful 
promise of a succession of standard-bearers,—if they 
were not so cared for there was little to look forward 
to in the future. If it is well with the children it 
will be well with the church. The exercise was close 
and searching, but watchfulness to hand forth only 
that which was blessed and broken for the occasion, 
brought the reward of peace, and the comforting as- 
surance that it met the witness for truth in the 
hearts of many. 

This meeting, like the most of our mid-week gath- 
erings, had only a few men in attendance; the pres- 
sure of business during the hours of the morning, 
makes it next to impossible for a large proportion of 
our members who are thus engaged to give the time 
to this service; only those who are beyond the age 
of active occupation and the few who have control 
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of their own time, can be relied upon to keep up 
the meeting, and in a measure the same is true of our 
women, It was very satisfactory and encouraging to 
see so many of the latter present on this occasion. 
It only needed the children to make the audience 
complete. The cordial welcome extended us at the 
close was very grateful and the kindness manifested 
will be held in remembrance. 

A little mission of sympathy and good-will (in 
which we were joined by a Brooklyn Friend), to a 
young couple belonging to our own meeting (Green 
street, Phila.), lately come to Brooklyn to reside, and 
whom we wished to bring to the notice of the Friends 
here, was satisfactorily accomplished, then back to 
dine and have a restful interchange of thought and 
feeling with our companion whose hospitality and 
kindness on a former visit were still fresh in memory. 

We returned to New York by the ferry ; the day 
proved very fine, only a little hazy, which interfered 
somewhat with the view we had hoped to enjoy of 
the colossal figure of “Liberty enlightening the 
world,” which forms a very prominent attraction of 
New York harbor. 

The shadows of early twilight were gathering as 
the train left us at Glen Ridge Station. A walk of 
ten minutes, with a gradual rise all the way, brought 
us to the loved ones who were watching for our re- 


turn. L. doR. 
Tenth month 14. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

MEETING OF BUCKS UNION. 
Tue First-day School Union of Bucks county met at 
Wrightstown meeting-house, Ninth month 28. The 
attendance was good. “ Does Christianity justify the 
taking of human life under any circumstances?” 
was answered by an essay from Langhorne. The 
writer claimed that in the precepts and life of the 
founder of Christianity we could not ficd a justifica- 
tion for the taking of human life; quotations were 
given showing in every instance how Christ rebuked 
the desire in his disciples to avenge a wrong by a 
wrong. Expression was general as to the law of 
capital punishment being a barbarous, useless, and 
cruel law. 

Solebury school contributed a biographical sketch 
of Samuel M. Janney. “ Does music tend to increase 
religious devotion to the Supreme Being?” was an- 
swered by Makefield school. The writer had no 
controversy with those who employed this form in 
their worship. She did not hold the views of many 
of our ancestors who classed music as one of the evils 
of the day ; she acknowledged its effect on our emo- 
tional nature, but said that music apart from words 
never awakened devotional feelings in her. Samuel 
Swain thought that whatever takes hold of our emo- 
tional nature inspires devotion; that our different 
natures and early education lead us to seek different 
means—to some it may be silence, to others harmony. 

A question referred to Doylestown school,“ Do 
the duties of the teacher to the members cf a class 
extend beyond the school session?” was answered 
in a well written essay. The writer said there are 
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few teachers so gifted as to give a lesson without 
preparation. This alone requires much time and ef- 
fort, perhaps all that she may have at her disposal. 
But if she has time to establish sympathetic and so- 
cial relations which shall extend beyond the class 
work she may gain a hold upon those under her 
charge which will make her teaching more effective 
and her influence broader. 

The question, “ In what way can the Meeting and 
First day School best help each other?” was an- 
swered by Joseph Flowers. We all admit that the 
individual in the quiet of his home may worship 
God and receive assurance of Divine favor. He as- 
sumed it was the office of the church to teach man- 
kind to live good, true, and pure lives rather than to 
torment themselves with theological doubts and 
difficulties, and in this the First-day School can do 
excellent service for the Meeting. The Meeting 
should foster tie school in order that our children 
may be thrown in the way of good. The object is 
the same in both; the one but leads to the other. 
He urged that members of the First-day School at- 
tend the meetings, and be careful to adhere to 
Friends’ principles. 

Adjourned to meet at Solebury the fourth Sev- 
enth-day in Fourth month, 1890. 





SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The first regular college lecture will be delivered 
in the hall on Sixth-day evening, Eleventh month 
15th, by Samuel Phelps Leland, whose lecture, ar- 
ranged for a day in Fourth month last, was cut out by 
reason of a change in the time of holding the spring 
holidays. His subject will be “ Factors of Life.” 


—Acting President Appleton is very much inter- 
ested in the movement among friends of the classics 
to excavate the site of the ancient Greek city of 
Delphi, which has been offered to Americans for pur- 
poses of investigation. He is now in correspondence 
with W. C. Lawton, of Cambridge, one of the projec- 
tors of the plan, and hopes to secure him for a lec- 
ture at Swarthmore upon the subject. Swarthmore 
College has already made a contribution toward the 
fund. 


—The students were well pleased over the foot- 
ball game at Haverford College on Fourth-day of last 
week when the Sophemores of Swarthmore defeated 
the same class of Haverford in a close game. Dick- 
inson and Swarthmore play here on Seventh-day. 


—Morris L. Clothier, ’90,on Fourth-day last de- 
livered to President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford 
College, the parchment representing the bonorary 
degree conferred upon him at the last Swarthmore: 
commencement. 


—Dr. W. C. Day is making some original investi- 
gations on Alaskan coal for the U.S. government. Dr. 
Day does a great deal of special work for the United 
States Geological Survey. 


—Professor Smith’s First-day afternoon meetings 
for the study of Friends’ principles are meeting with 
a great deal of success. s. 
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ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


Davip B. Uppgcrarr strongly opposes the suggested 
General Conference of the Orthodox Yearly Meet- 
ings, to have “ultimate authority and appeal,” etc. 
In his quarterly journal, the Expositor, he says: “To 
us the whole scheme is unspiritual in its conception, 
revolutionary and anti-Quaker in its doctrine, and 
utterly visionary as to any practical utility whatever. 


Dr. Nicholson is quite mistaken as to the popularity | 


of this new move among the rank and file of the 


Church on a sober second thought. It is true it offers | 


a temptation to a few ambitious and secularizing 
leaders, but the true revival agencies of the Church 
are not the ones that are pushing it, or asking for any- 
thing of the sort. The plea of its necessity as a con- 
servator of the revival work, is fallacious in the ex- 


treme. The yearly meetings are abundantly capable | 


of doing all that needs to be done in caring for their 


own children, if they really want to do it; and if | 


they do not, how vain and futile would be the fulmi- 
nations of a Quaker House of Bishops! Dr. N. says, 
‘It has not been worked up.’ We predict that it 
will have to be‘ worked up’ before it will go ‘ up.’ 
The Dr. admits that ‘ our editors’ and ‘ most influen- 
tial ministers’ are many of them opposed to it, and 
where he finds its success is not so easily seen. If 
Ohio Yearly Meeting had acted on the proposition 


this year, it would have been defeated ten to one, | 


but it was postponed a year for consideration.” 


—The remarks of the Expositor will be better un- 


derstood by the explanation that D. B. U. strongly ap- 
proves the observance of the “ ordinances,” baptism, 
and the sacrament, and that while in Ohio Yearly 
Meeting he and his friends have held their footing 
on a basis of tolerating this,the other Orthodox 
yearly meetings have generally condemned it. (Iowa 
has declared that any of its members holding official 
position who “shall be baptized with water or par- 
take of the outward communion of bread and wine, 
or teach the observance thereof,” shall forfeit their 
positions,and the meeting to which they belong 
shall release them therefrom.) In a general council 
of the yearly meetings, therefore, the observance of 
the ordinances would no doubt be condemned. 

—We printed some time ago an extract from the 
Transcript, of Portland, Maine, commenting upon the 
lapse from original Quakeiism shown in New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting, with some comments thereon 
by the Christian Union. It is now said by a writer in 
D. B. Updegraff's Expositor that during the sitting of 
New England Yearly Meeting at Portland, John G. 
Whittier “ was the guest of his friend the senior ed- 
itor of the Transcript.” The Expositor therefore says 
that in the article the editor “ reflected the com- 
plaints and murmarings of his guest.” 

—lIn distinguishing the two classes of Orthodox 
meetings, The Friend, (Philad’a), designates the Wil- 
burites as “ Conservative,” and the evangelical and 
revivalist body as “Progressive.” Some classifi- 
cation is very much to be desired, for convenience’ 
sake, but the concession of the name “ Progressive ” 
to those to whom the Friend grants it might be ques- 
tioned. Progress is desirable, but a return tocircum- 


| stances out of which we have once been lifted seems 


e 
| to be retrogression. 
i 


SOWING AND REAPING. 
Sow with a generous hand: 
Pause not for toil or pain ; 
Weary not through the heat of summer, 
Weary not through the cold spring rain ; 
But wait till the autumn comes 
For the sheaves of golden grain. 


Scatter the seed, and fear not, 
A table will be spread ; 

What matter if you are too weary 
To eat your hard-earned bread : 

Sow, while the earth is broken, 
For the hungry must be fed. 


Sow ;—while the seeds are lying 
In the warm earth’s bosom deep, 

And your warm tears fall upon it,— 
They stir in their quiet sleep ; 

And the green blades rise the quicker, 
Perchance, for the tears you weep. 


Then sow ;—for the hours are fleeting, 
And the seed must fall to-day ; 

And care not what hands shall reap it, 
Or if you shall have passed away 

Before the waving corn field 
Shall gladden the sunny day. 


Sow, and look onward, upward, 
Where the starry light appears,— 
Where, in spite of the coward’s doubting, 
Or your own heart's trembling fears, 
You shall reap in joy the harvest 
You have sown to-day in tears. 
— Adelaide Procter. 





LETTERS. 
Suc a little thing—a letter, 
Yet so much it may contain: 
Written thoughts and mute expressions, 
Full of pleasure, fraught with pain. 


When our hearts are sad at parting, 
Comes a gleam of comfort bright 
In the mutual promise given : 
“We will not forget to write.” 


Plans and doings of the absent, 
Seraps of news we like to hear, 
All remind us, e’en though distant, 

Kind remembrance keeps us near. 


Yet sometimes a single letter 
Turns. the sunshine into shade ; 

Chills our efforts, clouds our prospects, 
Blights our hopes and makes them fade. 


Messengers of joy or sorrow, 
Life or death, success, despair, 
Bearers of affection’s wishes, 
Greeting kind or loving prayer. 


Prayer or greeting, were we present, 
Would be felt but half unsaid - 

We can write, because our letters— 
Not our faces—will be read. : 


Who has not some treasured letters, 
Fragments choice of others’ lives ; 








Relics, some of friends departed, 
Friends, whose memory still survives? 
Touched by neither time nor distance, 
Will their words unspoken last ; 
Voiceless whispers of the present, 
Silent echoes of the past ! 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL’S LETTERS: DAYS 
IN ENGLAND. 
Roven, France, Ninth mo. 22. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I cLosep my last letter with some account of our 
visit to Warwick, its Cathedral and crypts, its fine old 
Castle, and other objects of interest. Next day we 
took a carriage, and were driven about eight miles to 
Stratford-on-Avon. The first object that arrested our 
attention as we drove into this pleasant town was a 
monument in the public square, with a fountain at 
its base, and a clock tower at its summit, upon one 
side of which we read: 

“ The gift of an American Citizen, George W. Childs, of Phila- 


delphia, to the town of Shakespeare, in the Jubilee year of Queen 
Victoria.” 


The other sides bore inscriptions from Shakes- 
peare’s works. We drove to the house where the poet 
was born, but could only see its exterior, as, although 
attempts have been made recently to get the rule 
changed which excludes visitors from it on the first 
day of the week, we found the care-taker inexorable, 
assuring us that there was no means of getting an 
exception made in favor of any one. We drove to 
Ann Hathaway’s cottage, a little more than a mile 
away, and the old path, where the bard in his earlier 
years used to walk through the green fields to meet 
his Ann, was pointed out to us. The long low 
thatched cottage is familiar to all, by engravings, and 
is a picturesque object. The present occupant, an 
aged woman descended from the Hathaway family, 
took great pride in showing us the old open fire- 
place, the quaint old furniture, the old stone floors, 
the curiously-constructed stairway, and the picture 
of the “courting scene,” hanging in the very room, 
and by the very window represented in the picture. 
At the church we were shown the place where 
Shakespeare and his wayward wife, after much sor- 
row and separation during life, are lying side by side. 
We saw also the foundation of the house where the 
poet died, and I picked and ate a ripe mulberry from 
the tree growing on the spot where the Shakespeare 
mulberry tree stood until cut down by the same vandal 
hands that razed to the ground the house where the 
poet died. 

On our return to Warwick we drove by a longer 
route along one of the most delightful of roads, with 
a bridle path for equestrians on one side, and a broad 
foot path on the other. The broad space in the mid- 
dle was well paved and kept in perfect order, and 
much ef the way the road was shaded with giant 
elms, whose branches interlaced above us. At one 


point we dismounted, and while our carriage went 
around we walked through the fine park of the Lucy 
family, where Shakespeare was arrested for deer 
stalking, and tried before Sir Thomas in the great 
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Hall. This park is still well stocked with deer, 
which seemed remarkably tame, and we passed quite 
near a number of herds, amounting to several hun- 
dred deer in all; and the great red deer with their 
high branching antlers, and the little graceful fawns 
skipping over the grass under the shadow of the 
great elms and limes and cedars, formed a very 
pleasing picture. We looked with much interest at 
the hall as we passed, closely connected as it is with 
a very interesting episode in the poet’s early life. 
This day, wholly given to reminiscences of the great 
master of the English tongue, is one that weshall all 
long remember. Of all writers, for some reason to 
me inexplicable, Shakespeare has always seemed the 
most unreal; shall I say the most mythical ; the least 
like an actual man, who has lived and loved and died, 
like his fellow men. But now that we have spent a 
day amid the scenes so closely associated with his 
name, and in the town where the name of Shakes- 
peare is in all mouths, and appears before you at 
every turn, this unreality has all vanished, and I can 
see him as a boy at play in the streets and lanes, or 
going to and from the grammar-school—now 400 
years old—or hastening across the green fields in the 
early twilight to the rustic home of Ann Hathaway, 
or going through with his trial for deer stealing in 
the old hall before Sir Thomas Lucy. 

The next day we left Warwick, again taking car- 
riage to drive some five or six miles to visit the ruins 
of Kenilworth Castle. This is a great contrast to the 
Warwick Castle, being wholly in ruins, and many of 
the most interesting portions actually destroyed be- 
yond the reach of the antiquarian. Such destruction 
would not now be possible, as the greatest pains is 
taken by the antiquarian societies to preserve intact 
all ruins that have an historical interest. The best pre- 
served of the present walls are those of that part of 
the castle onve occupied by the Earl of Leicester. 
The outline of the great banqueting hall, with most 
of its walls, can still be seen, and also a portion of 
the presence chamber. The great ruined walls are 
in many places heavily draped with ivy, and they 
present many striking pictures made now very famil- 
iar to the public through the exertions of artists and 
photographers. From some of the higher points on 
the walls we obtained charming views of pleasant 
English Scenery. On our drive back to Leamington, 
where we were to take train, we passed through the 
fine grounds of Lord Leigh, and close by his palatial 
residence, called Stoneleigh Abbey, near which sev- 
eral trees, planted by persons of note, were pointed 
out. One of these, a small tree carefully enclosed by 
an iron fence, was planted by President Grant, on 
the occasion of his visit to England. From Leaming- 
ton we came rapidly by rail to London, where we 
spent three days, during which we could only visit, 
all too hurriedly, some places of the greatest interest. 
Among these were the Tower, Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, South Kensington Museum, the 
British Museum, and Christ’s Hospital for the Edu- 
cation of boys of limited means. Any one of these 
would require a separate letter for even a meager de- 
scription. I will mention one or two things which 
we especially recall as connected with each. In the 
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Tower, the most impressive room to me was that in 
the Beauchamp Tower, used as a prison for 400 years 
the walls of which are covered with most touching in- 
scriptions by those who had lost all hope of ever 
emerging from their cells, except to the block of the 
executioner. In Westminster Abbey, the Poets’ 
Corner, and the tombs of the long lines of kings, 
queens, and nobles, left perhaps the deepest impres- 
sion. In the Poets’ Corner is the bust of our own 
Longfellow,—the only representative of our country 
that has been admitted there. In St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral,in the Crypt, we saw the tombs of Benjamin 
West, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Sir Christopher 
Wren,—the first our own countryman, born on what 
are now the Swarthmore grounds, and afterward 
President of the Royal Society of Art in England. 
Sir Joshua was his great predecessor, the first Presi- 
dent of the same society, and Wren was the world 
renowned architect of the Cathedral beneath which 
his remains now rest. The monument over this last 
tomb closes with these striking words: “ Lector si 
monumentum requiras, circumspece”—(“ Reader, if thou 
seekest a monument, look around thee.”) I must 
. mention also in this Crypt the massive monument of 
Wellington, and not far remote from it, the immense 
funeral car made of the iron of the guns which he 
had captured in the war, and in which the remains 
of “The Iron Duke” were conveyed in state to his 
final resting place. To a Friend, the constant occur- 
rence of statues and monuments of great warriors, 
and tattered battle flags, displayed in churches and 
cathedrals, dedicated to the service of Him who was 
called the Prince of Peace, seems incongruous in the 
extreme. In all the vast collections in the Kensing- 
ton Museum nothing interested us more than the 
seven great original cartoons of Raphael from which 
the Tapestries were made,—now in the picture gal- 
leries at Florence. In the British Museum, so 
crowded with objects of the greatest interest to the 
scholar, the antiquarian, and to all who visit that 
wonderful collection, nothing perhaps is more striking 
than the grand collection of statuary from the Par- 
thenon at Athens,-—not casts or modals, but the ac- 
tual images themselves, bought at great expense, and 
presented tothe Museum by Lord Elgin, and known 
as the Elgin Marbles. In the Christ’s Hospital what 
could be of greater interest to an educator of the 
young than the 730 boys, in their quaint short 
clothes ; yellow stockings and long blue coats, actively 
playing ball in the yard ; and then, at the sound of 
the bugle, mustered into ranks and then marched 
into their great old dining-hall for their mid-day 
meal. We were admitted to the gallery, and it was 
a most interesting sight. Sixteen matrons headed 
the sixteen tables, and carved and served out the 
food and they and monitors walked up and down 
between the long rows, and corrected those who put 
their arms upon the table, or their cups at their left 
side, and occasionally aided a younger boy in the 
mystery of the proper holding of his knife and fork. 
These boys are admitted from 10 to 12 and remain 
until they are 16, and the best scholars, who attain 
to the distinction of “ Greeks,” are kept until 19, and 


foundation, and a most excellent school, and posi- 
tions are sought for their sons by those even in the 
higher ranks of life, but by the terms of the founda- 
tion none are eligible whose pare nt’s income amounts 
to more’than 300 poundsa year. The benefits of this 
fine school have been confined to boys and young 
men; but there is now a branch of it, in another 
place, where between one and two hundred young 
girls are enjoying the same privileges. 

The time that we had set apart for sight-seeing 
and travel having now expired we left London yes- 
terday morning, and came to this pleasant old French 
city, on the banks of the Seine last evening, by way 
of New Haven and Dieppe. The crossing of the 
Channel occupied about 4} hours, during a portion 
of which time we were out of sight of land, and the 
water was, as so frequently, rather rough, and our 
little steamer pitched and rolled more than our great 
one had done at any time on her passage over the 
Atlantic. Here we have taken pleasant rooms at the 
Hotel de Rouen, and shall remain one month, going 
on to Paris just in time to see the Exposition a few 
days before its close. The spoken language and the 
literature of the country being our objective point, 
we shall at once employ a teacher for several hours 
each day, and enter upon the pleasant duties of a 
student’s life. The prospect of such study, under so 
favorable auspices, is most delightful. I may possi- 
bly have further matters of interest to communicate 
to the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL 
before the close of our year abroad. 

Epwarp H. MacItu. 


NUMBER OF THE INDIANS. 


Are the Indians, as some say, diminishing year by 
year? And will the time speedily come when the 
whole land will be as free of them as Massachusetts 
is to-day ? 

Two years ago the writer made this answer to 
similar inquiries: “It is pleasant for their friends 
and the friends of humanity, to discover by actual 
count that they are not diminishing.” 

True, like certain Danish and Celtic clans that 
once migrated from place to place on British soil, and 
then vanished from history, many Indian tribes have 
disappeared; others, like Anglo-American house- 
holds, have diminished till but few scattered names 
remain to mark the strange ways of a strange people. 

Cochise, the Apache chief, shortly before his 
death, said: “The Whites began a war with me 
years ago. I have slain ten for every Indian killed, 
but my people grow less and less; I want peace.” A 
few such warlike tribes, as above intimated, have 
been altogether or nearly exterminated, but other 
large tribes have increased ; some greatly and some 
but little. 

With few exceptions, the Indians of the United 
States have been gathered upon portions of the pub- 
lic lands. These portions, called Indian Reserva- 
tions, dot the United States maps with their little 
squares—uniformly representing lands which the 
surrounding white men desire to possess. Energetic 
pushers want to cross them with railroads, pasture 
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within them, and ever regard it as a great hardship 
to be kept outside. Many white people who live 
neighbors to the Indians regard the land of those In- 
dians with a very different feeling from that they 
would have if white men owned it. 

Each reservation has an agent, a white man, ap- 
pointed by the President. This agent is virtually a 
king of a small kingdom. He has white employees, 
such as the farmer, teacher, blacksmith, and doctor; 
they constitute his counselors of state. Sometimes 
he adds to his governing force three Indian judges 
and ten or twelve Indian policemen. 

Thus we see that with so many white men among 
them it is easier than formerly for us to number the 
Indians. Not many years ago, the counting was done 
by Army officers and other Government officials ; 
they simply estimated the number of tribes and in- 
dividuals: it was when the nations were more noma- 
dic than at present; when tribes were ever changing 
their habitations ; when they had to move great dis- 
tances to supply their wants; when the buffalo, a 
thousand and more in a herd, roamed over our vast 
prairies. 

Writers for papers or magazines of that time 
guessed at the population or referred to the incom- 
plete estimates. In our time a correct census has 
been taken and the results put down. From a care- 
ful study of these reports it is evident that now, the 
Indians, as a whole, like the Negroes of the South, 
are increasing. 

Thirty years ago there were several causes which 
carried off the Indians; among these were con- 
tagious diseases which unintentionally the white peo- 
ple brought among them. Sad indeed were the rav- 
ages of the small-pox and the measles. 

That dreadful Whitman massacre, not far from 
Walla Walla, where a band of missionaries were sav- 
agely murdered, doubtless resulted from the simulta- 
neous incoming of Missions and measles. The 
measies was then a new disease. The Indians im- 
puted it to evil spirits in Dr. Whitman’s camp. The 
medicine men did not know what to prescribe. The 
sudden cold bath after the heat of a sweat-house was 
followed by death. Herbs and extracts hitherto ef- 
ficacious in sickness gave no relief. So, like white 
people under yellow fever and cholera, being unable 
to stay the hand of the destroyer, muititudes of the 
race miserably perished. Who, under such harrow- 
ing distress, wonders at their superstitious folly and 
horrid resentment ? 

But now Indians have more knowledge. There 
are good reservation doctors or army surgeons near 
at hand. Contagion and epidemic are met at the 
threshold and frustrated. There is no more sweep- 
ing of men, women and children, from these causes, 
into untimely graves. 

Another desolating scourge has ceased. There 
are no longer Indian wars. Those fierce tribal con- 
flicts, merciless and long continuing, have at last 
passed away. Once the Chippewa was taught to hate 
the Dakota, and the Dakota to return the feeling 
with interest. The Nez Perce detested the Snake, 
and the Snake gave the hunters of the Nez Perce no 
rest. Thus, like France and England in olden times, 
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each nation had its hereditary enemy. Tribes com- 
bined to fight other tribes and often fought to exter- 
mination. 

People who hold to the “ vanishing” theory de- 
clare that Indians do not thrive on the white man’s 
food ; and great losses are claimed from this fruitful 
source. The contrary is nearer the truth. As soon 
as they catch the white man’s regularity of supply, 
of preparation and eating, taking as we do two or 
three meals every day, they are healthier than when 
they went days without food, and then like gour- 
mands gorged themselves; healthier than when 
they seized upon animals that had died, and to sat- 
isfy the cravings of false appetites consumed the 
poisonous flesh. 

Making a careful computation from the latest re- 
ports, which embrace all the States and Territories 
except Alaska, we count 262,620. The accompany- 
ing table shows us how they are distributed : 


Arizona 21.163 New York 5,007 
California 11.409 North Carolina 3.100 
Dakota 31.409 Oregon 5,055 
Idaho 4.276 Texas 357 
Indian Ter. 83,234 Utah 2.699 
Iowa 354 Washington Ter. 10,996 
Kansas 976 Wisconsin 7,838 
Michigan 9.577 Wyoming Ter. 1,855 
Minnesota 5,287 Florida (Seminoles) 892 

Montana 14775 Maine (Old Town 
Nebraska 3,602 Indians) 410 
New Mexico 30,003 Nevada 8.316 
Total — 
262,620 


—0O. O. Howard, in Wide Awake. 











Go to Nature, and observe the method by which 
she perforins her stupendous feats. How noiseless 
are her Titan powers, how tranquil her mighty opera- 
tions! With what easy, silent pull, gravitation 
swings the tidal wave, and whirls the giant sun on 
its appointed path! What ear ever heard a blow of 
those magic axes that frame the cedar’s lofty columns, 
or caught any noise, however faint of those suction- 
pumps that fill thecloud reservoirs with the distilled 
waters of the sea? Every drop of rain that falls from 
the sky brings bottled up with it electricity enough 
to rive an oak in twain, and every sunbeam that 
gently gilds an emerald grass-blade works in ita 
chemical change that the most powerful reagents 
known to science cannot effect. Yes, Nature, let us 
go to thee for instruction, and learn how in quietness 
and confidence we may best find strength, how in 
silence we may best perfect the most glorious tasks, 
and by tranquil toil easily pass by the columns whose 
noise and dust delude men only for the hour!—J. T. 
Bixby. 

Lert there be variety. Because I speak well of the 
violet for its humility I see no reason why I should 
quarrel with the aster for loving to make a show. 
Herein, too, plants are like men. An indisposition 


towards publicity is amiable in those to whom it is 
natural; but lam not clear that bashfulness is the 
only commendable quality. Let plants and men 
alike carry themselves according to their birthright. 
—Bradford Torrey. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE GINGKO TREE OF CHINA. 


Tue rarity with which this tree bears fruit in this 
country makes its history unusually interesting, in- 
asmuch as only the male or staminate tree is gener- 
ally met with in cultivation. A single specimen was 
introduced into England in 1754, under the name of 
Gingko biloba, from which the greater part of those 
now known are believed to have been raised by cut- 
tings. The specific name indicates the shape of the 
léaves, they being two-lobed, in appearance not un- 
like the tail of a fish; indeed the tree is popularly 
known as the fish-tail tree. 

The first specimen bronght to America (now hav- 
ing grown to considerable dimensions) was planted 
in the grounds of William Hamilton, which now 
form part of the Woodlands cemetery, on the banks 
of the Schuylkill, in West Philadelphia. The original 
tree introduced into England, as well as the one in- 
troduced into America, were staminate trees ; but a 
few years since some seeds were brought from China 
to the United States which produced pistillate as well 
as staminate plants. The pistillate is, however, very 
rarely met with, and when a specimen planted years 
ago in the grounds of Charles J. Wister, in German- 
town, recently perfected fruit, it was regarded by 
botanists as an event of unusual interest. A writer, 
describing the fruit, says it is about the size of a large 
cherry, and is of a greenish-yellow color when ripe ; 
like the cherry, it has a fleshy pulp with a single 
stone or seed in the interior. To most persons its 
odor is very disagreeable, but the fruit plays a very 
important part in Chinese gastronomic art. The 
grand dinners of the Chinese usually last all day, and 
every help to digestion is needed in order that the 
guests may experience the fullest enjoyment. The 
fruit of the Gingko is the chief element in promoting 
this desirable result. They are first slightly roasted 
and then placed in small plates by the side of the 
guests, who every .now and then take one between 
courses, as an American would a pickled olive. 

This tree bas also been known by the name of 
Salisburia adiantifolia, so named in honor of the dis- 
tinguished botanist, R. A. Salisbury ; the leaves in 
structure being not unlike those of some species of 
ferns, particularly the Maiden-hair fern, gives the 
specific name an admirable adaptation. The most 
recent classification of Bentham and Hooker adopts 
the name of Gingko, which Linnzus first gave to the 
plant. Only one species is known, and that in its 
native country is very rarely found growing wild. 
It is closely allied tothe Taxus or Yew tree, of Europe, 
and the Torreya of our own country, all belonging to 
the Conifers, which also includes the species of Pine, 
Cedar, Spruce, Larch, Juniper, Fir, and Cypress, as 
well as the gigantic Sequoias of the Yosemite Valley 
in California. I. C. M. 


Tue love of Christ is like the blue sky, into which 
you may see clearly, but the real vastness of which 
you cannot measure. It is like the sea, into whose 
bosom you can look a little way, but the depths are 
unfathomable.— McCheyne. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MARIA MITCHELL. 
Noraine was more characteristic of her than the way 
in which she accepted the position and the salary of- 
fered her, without ever thinking to inquire whether 
the salary was the same as that given to the other 
professors. It was the chance to work that she 
wanted, the chance for influence in one of the first 
colleges for women. The money she was to receive 
was a minor consideration, and quite as characteris- 
tic was her indignation when, after being there for a 
considerable time, her attention was at last called to 
the fact that she, a mature woman, with a European 
fame, was receiving a salary less than that paid to 
some of the professors who were young men, almost 
entirely without experience, and quite destitute of 
reputation. The indignant protest, which then called 
for an equal salary, was not a personal affair. She 
flamed out in behalf of all women, and of abstract 
justice, with a glow which forced an immediate in- 
crease in salary. The excuse for this injustice must 
be found first in the fact, that at the time when Vas- 
sar College was established, women had not proved 
what they can do in professional lines, and, second, 
in the very conservative influences which guided the 
policy of the institution. In her religious belief 
Maria Mitchell was attached to one of the so-called 
most liberal sects. The children of the old Quaker 
families of Nantucket generally went over to the 
Unitarians if they departed from the strict faith of 
their fathers,so that in this matter also she was al- 
most if not quite alone at Vassar. But she was ap- 
pointed on the ground of her reputation as an astrono- 
mer, and fortunate was it for the college that the 
question of her religious belief was not raised till after 
her appointment. 

The absolute truth which, as I have said, was the 
key-note of her character, could not fail to make her 
teaching thorough, for a love of truth is one and the 
same, whether in the intellectual or the moral sphere. 
But, as with all true teachers, it was the force of her 
personal character that acted most upon the young 
women with whom she came in contact. No one of 
them but was lifted and strengthened by her strength, 
sincerity, and single-heartedness. It was difficult for 
her to use diplomacy in never so small a degree, and 
what skill in it she did gain was the outcome of long 
years of experience, and she never employed it with- 
out a mental protest. She gave the New England 
stamp to whatever work she touched, and the lines 
of influence she has left on many characters are as in- 
delible as those on the rock surfaces of New Eng- 
land’s granite hills.—.dnna C. Brackett, in The Century. 


THE OBJECT OF LIFE. 
Tue object of life is not a knowledge of the truth, 
but development of character. Truth is instrumen- 
tal to the development of character ; so, often, are 
errors. We acquire wisdom by our mistakes as well 
as by our successes. Wisdom is better than learn- 
ing; and the wisest man is not the man who has 
made no mistakes and fallen into no errors. The 
theological problem is not to have correct ideas about 
God, but to come into personal acquaintance and fa- 











miliar fellowship with him; and we come into this 
acquaintance by seeking. The world learned more 
of the true character of God, drew nearer to him, as 
the result of the long debates between the Arians 
and the Athanasians, than it would or could have 
done if it had been given direct from heaven a per- 
fect creed about God, to be accepted without ques- 
tioning. We learn by our questioning. Questioning 
is plowing ; and the soil must be furrowed before the 
seed can be sown. Character has been developed 
more by studying the heavens than by the knowl- 
edge which that study has produced. Every teacher 
recognizes this. If not, she would not require her 
scholars to work out their problems for themselves, 
but would let them look in the key for the answers. 
It is not at all important that the child should know 
bow much money the farmer made who sold twenty- 
five barrels of apples at $3 a barrel, and eighteen 
barrels of apples at $4 a barrel; but it is important 
that he should possess the kind of thinking machine 
that can find out. In the physical realm the mill 
exists for the grist that it grinds; but in the intel- 
lectual realm the grist exists for the mill that grinds 
it. The prize consists in working out the problem. 
It is exercise that makes muscle, and it is exercise 
that makes faculty. Whether Harvard or Yale win 
the boat race is not so important as that both Har- 
vard and Yale should have the muscle that can win 
a boat race. It is not very important that we know 
whether there is a future probation or not; but it is 
very important that we have the spiritual sympathy 
that shall prevent our being indifferent to the spirit- 
ual future of our fellow men. 

In brief: nothing is infallible; neither church, 
Bible, nor the individual conscience. That is not a 
misfortune ; it isa blessing. If we had an infallible 
teacher we should all be lazy. We might have more 
but we should be less. We should possess informa- 
tion but not wisdom; we should have correct creeds 
but no faith ; we should possess right opinions but 
not character. Indiscriminate charity impoverishes 
the soul, whether it be loaves and fishes or truths 
that are given. The wise father makes his children 
answer their own questions if they can; and often 
requires them to wait for the answer till they can. 
He lets them err and¢learn by their errors. This is 
God’s method of dealing with his children. 

“Tf thou seekest her as treasure, and searchest 
for her as for hid treasure, then shalt thou under- 
stand the fear of the Lord and find knowledge of 
God.”—Christian Union, 

NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—Ata meeting of the Agricultural Society of Lancaster 
county, (Pa.), on the 5th instant, the farmers present gave 
reports of the year’s crops. The yield of corn was good, 
and potatoes, though there was some rot, had done fairly. 
Fruit was generally a failure, though a few of those who 
spoke had apples. The wheat crop was considered good. 
The average for the county would be from 20 to 22 bushels 
peracre. Johnson Miller, of Warwick, gave some returns 
of threshing. In Warwick township, 332 acres yielded 6,- 
683 bushels, or an average of 20 73-100 bushels to the acre. 
Oats averaged 32 bushels to the acre. In Ephrata township, 
262 acres yielded 5,000 bushels, or 20 19-100 bushels to the 
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acre. Oats averaged 27 bushels to the acre. In East Done- 
gal, 273 acres yielded 6,718 bushels, or an average of 24 41- 
100 bushels per acre. Oats averaged 35 bushels. 

—The Pennsylvania State Convention of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union held its sessions at Associa- 
tion Hall, (Philadelphia), on the 9th, 10th, and 11th insts. 
New officers were elected, favorable to the “Third Party.” 
Prohibitory movement: President, Mary H. Jones, Phila- 
delphia; Vice-President, Cynthia 8. Holeomb, Bucks; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. H. H. Forrest; Recording 
Secretary, Olive Pond Amies; Treasurer, Mrs. W. H. 
Woods. A resolution offered on Sixth-day, to add to the 
constitution a declaration that the organization was “ non- 
partisan ” and “non-sectarian,” was laid on the table by a 
vote of 254 to 58. Frances E. Willard, in an address on 
Sixth-day evening, said it was desired (by the majority), to 
be in a position to act with any party that declared in favor 
of Prohibition. 

—The land recently purchased for the purpose of en- 
larging the burying ground of the Wrightstown Friends’ 
meeting-house, is now being enclosed with a fence of hol- 
low iron posts and galvanized wire. This fence will ex- 
tend around the outside of the lot, on both the turnpike 
and Penn’s Park roads.—Newtown (Bucks Co., Pa.), Enter- 


prise. 


—Some time ago, when the death of John Knowles, 
sexton of Wrightstown Friends’ Meeting, was announced, 
it was stated that he had buried over 1,200 persons. Re- 
cently the correct data has been received. John was born 
in 1801, and was 88 years, 5 months, and 10 days old at the 
time of his death. He had served as sexton 41 years, 10 
months, and 2 days, and had interred 1,417 bodies. The 
present meeting-house was erected in 1787, is 70x40 feet, 
and cost $2,106.— Newtown Enterprise. 

—A good many people apparently have not discovered 
that it is easier to do their work well than it is to make ex- 
cuses.—Somerville Journal. 

—The superintendent of the U. 8. Life-Saving Service, 
8S. I. Kimball, has sent a letter to the keepers of the life- 
saving stations at Lewes, Cape Henlopen, and Rehoboth 
Beach, (all in Delaware), complimenting them for the 
courage and good discipline shown by themselves and their 
crews in the great storm of last month. “‘Upon that occa- 
sion,” he says, “notwithstanding an unusually high tide 
that flooded the beach so as to seriously embarrass your ef- 
forts, you combined your crews and gave efficient aid to 
no less than twenty-two vessels, taking off by boat thirty- 
nine persons, and by line apparatus 155, a total of 194 per- 
sons, not a life being lost from any vessel that came within 
the scope of your action.” Accompanying the letter is an 
order raising the pay of these keepers to the highest rate in 
the service, $800 a year, and the superintendent says that: 
“Tt isa matter of deep regret that no means exist for re- 
compensing in a similar manner the brave surfmen who 
constituted your crews on that occasion. As they already 
receive the maximum salary allowed by law this cannot be 
done, although the successful results are in equal measure 
due to their resolute bravery and faithful endurance.” 


—A Catholic priest, John A. de Ruyter, has arrived in 
Wilmington, Del., to organize a mission of his church 
among the colored people. He is a member of a commu- 
nity, “Josephites,” devoted entirely to colored missions. 
The community was founded by Bishop Vaughn of Man- 
chester, England. There are now seventeen priests of this 
order in this country, and they are said to have had won- 
derful success. 

—In China, the inhabitants are counted every year in a 
curious way. The oldest master of every ten houses has to 
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count the families, and has to make a list, which is sent to 
the imperial tax house. Last year the whole number, it is 
said, amounted to 379,383,500 inhabitants. 

—An Anti-Alcohol Congress has been held in Paris, at 
which a resolution was carried to the effect that inebriates 
should be treated as mad, and that prison hospitals should 
be created for them. A declaration was received from Dr. 
B. W. Richardson, written in the name of four hundred and 
three physicians and surgeons, affirming that alcohol being 
a poison, it could not, even as a drug, be recommended as a 
medicament, save perhaps, in a few exceptional cases. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE majority in favor of the Prohibitory clause in the 
State Constitution, in North Dakota, is 1,100. The Repub- 
lican majority on Governor is 12,600, and on Congressmen 
15,000. 

Tue Czar of Russia has been visiting the Emperor of 
Germany, having arrived at Berlin on the 11th instant. 
Much interest attached to the visit, because the two rulers 
are generally believed to be pursuing antagonistic policies, 
Russia inclining to unite with France against the “Triple 
Alliance” of Germany, Austria, and Italy. There appears 
to have been very little in the behavior of the Czar to dis- 
pel this impression. 

THE Mexican Government has under consideration, and 
probably will grant a “concession” to Henry C. Ferguson 
and William H. Ellis, two colored men from Texas, who 
propose to colonize lands in the States of Oaxaca, Guerrero, 
Vera Cruz, Michoacan, and San Luis Potosi, with negroes 
from Texas and other American States. They assert that 
20,000 negroes from Texas alone will move to Mexico and 
raise cotton on these lands, and that many thousands of in- 
dustrious blacks, skilled in the cultivation of cotton, will 
follow them from States east of the Mississippi river. 


Ir is officially announced that the delegates to the Pan- 
American Congress, who are now traveling through the 
North, will also visit some of the principal Southern cities. 


Tue State Board of Agriculture of Ohio, in its crop re- 
port for Tenth month, dispels the fears of a short wheat 
crop. The threshing shows this year’s harvest to be about 
37,000,000 bushels. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting, will be held on First-day afternoon, 
Tenth month 20, at Doe Run meeting-house. Hour for 
convening 2 o’clock. All are cordially invited. 

ExLma M. PREsTON, Sec. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Tenth Month will occur as 
follows : 
Western, Londongrove, Pa. 
Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. a 
Westbury, Flushing, L. I. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Park Ave. Meeting-house 
Concord Quarter, Darby, Pa. 
Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


*,* The annual meeting of the Association for the pro- 
motion of First-day schools within the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting will be held at Race street meeting- 
house, on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 2d, 1889, at 10 a. m. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, | 


Cuara B. Miuuer. {| “lerks. 


*.* The following Circular Meetings have been ap- 
pointed for Tenth month : 

20. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 

20. Roaring Creek, Pa., 2 p. m. 


vit 


*,* Nine Partners Half-Year Meeting. This will convene 
at Nine Partners, for Business, on Second-day, the 4th of 
Eleventh month, at 11 a.m. Meeting for Ministers and El- 
ders on Seventh-day before, at 3 o’clock p. m. Public Meet- 
ing on First-day at 11 o’clock. 

Justus C. HAVILAND, Clerk. 


*,* Concord First-day School Union will be held at 
Newtown, Delaware county, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 
19,at10a.m. All interested are invited to meet with us. 

Train will leave Broad street station at 7.09 a.m. No 
train later will reach Media, to get Friends to Newtown in 
time for the opening of the a 

E. J. DURNALL, 
Mary YARNALL, } Clerks. 

*,* Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Norristown, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 19, at 10 o’clock. 
Interested Friends are ae 9 attend. 

. Q. ATKINSON, 
Anna Moore, } Clerks. 


*,* A Conference on the subject of Temperance, under 
the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
be held in the Court-House at Media, Delaware county, on 
First-day, Tenth month 20th, 1889, at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Friends and others interested are cordially invited. 

Mary MCALLIsTER, Clerk. 


*,* The Cireular Committee of Salem Quarterly Meet- 
ing have appointed a meeting to be held at Cape May 
meeting-house, on First-day, Tenth month 20th, 1889, at 
lla. m. 

Friends desiring to attend the meeting will take cars 
on First-day morning, from Market street wharf at 7.30, 
for Ocean View, the nearest station to the meeting-house, 
Returning they can reach the city at 7.10 in — =e 


*,* The Western First-day School Union will be held 
at Doe Run meeting-house, Chester county, Pa., on Seventh- 
day, Tenth month 26, at 100’clock a.m. All interested in 
the work are invited to be present. 

Epwarp A. —, Clerks 
Lyp1a B. WALTON, r 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under the care of Had- 
donfield’s Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will 
be held in Friends’ meeting-house Westfield, on First-day, 
Tenth month 20, 1859, at 3p. m. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

Wm. C. Coss, Clerk. 


OTAL 


Rakin 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Baxine PowpsER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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J ARVIS- CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City prop- 
erties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large amounts run- 
ning six, twelve, eighteen. or twenty-four months, 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of the Bank ex- 
aminers of the state of New York, with whom we have deposited 
1-10th of our Capital in Government Bonds. 

We issue installment Saving Bonds, secured by real estate se- 
curity, running 10, 15, and 20 year. Send for pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, WM. P BEMENT, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
GRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
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| Fp AMtron LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID 


Dundee Dye W’ ks. Passaic, NJ. 


JOHN N. BEACH, 
W. F. R. 
WM. P. ALDRICH, 


Kearney, Neb. 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. . 


MO 
School and County Bonds. 


HENRY| — 
Residen 


".. Weller & Co., N. Y. 
MILLS, 


404 No. Thirty- second s 


WM. C. BROWNING, 

Browning, King & Co., N. Y. 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 
Jno. M See $ S., Phila. 
CHAS. LER, 
Motkiorabe Seembtins N, Y. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 


MAN, 
hitman & Phelps, m.. Ze 


We have General Agency for sale of Securities of DES 
INES LOAN & TRUST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 


HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. — 


. DURABLE ares 
518 Walnut Street, Phila. | ELLIS 


RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
112 N. Tenth Street. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DeeneneaS Forms of Lirg and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 


Cost. Itis PuRELY MUTUAL; has Ass 
HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. — 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INCORPORATED 1836, 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
s@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Vice Pres. HORATIO §. STEPHENS. | Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. Ey. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, Grorcr TUCKER BIsPHAM. 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


ASSETS, 


JULY 1, 1889, 


$4,210,354.48. 


We have been paying Interest 17 yrs., along with Matured Principals 14 yrs. aggregating $10,394.979.08 
During the past five years these payments have amounted to 


During past year they have amounted to- : 


-  6,087,857.76 
-  1,630,772.67 


We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, as our,3,638 Patrons can testify. 


Debenture Bonds outstanding - - 
Secured by First Morigave on Land worth ° 
Besides our Capital and Sur lus of - - 


We issue Debenture Bonds ru’ 


at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 ERO ‘W YORK. 


ng years Also Savings Certificates for small amounts on short time. 
Y, NE 


- §$1,981,500.00 
- 6,212,926.00 
- 1,282,799.14 


For information write us 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTBA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





